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NEW « DEPARTURE 


FAIRY TALE AND FABLE 


BY THOMPSON. 


Reader for First and Second Year. 
Attractive re-arrangement of Fables and 
Folk Stories. 


EXQUISITE ARTISTIC FEATURES. 


Reproductions from Landseer, Bonheur, 
Troyon, Carter, Douglass, von Bremen, 
Van Marck, etc. 


a by New York, Brooklyn, 

| enver, Chicago, New Haven, 

x Buffalo, Worcester, Law- 
rence, etc., etc, 





INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 33 CENTS. 


New Century Busy Work. 


Novel and effective instruction for first year. An Object and Nature 
Study. Pupil can use without assistance. 


HIGH ART ILLUSTRATION. 
Seventeen distinct sets in boxes. Sample set mailed for 15 cents. 


A Nature Calendar. 


Invaluable Memorandum Book for students of Nature. 
24 cents. 


Gems of German Literature. 


A choice selection of verses from the best authors in German for 
practical school work. Mailing, 35 cents. Introductory, 28 cents 


New Century Development Maps. 


Best, cheapest, and most convenient for use. In blocks of 50. Out- 
line Maps. Sample blocks, 24 cents. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers. 


Successors to ° 
The New Century Educational Co., 
96 Fifth Ave., New York. 113 Devonshire St., Boston: 


Sample copy, 





NOCH ARDEN and Other Poems 

By ALFRED LorD TENNYSON constitutes No. 6 of our 
Standard Literature Series. |t embodies some of the choic- 
est and most characteristic work of the great representative 
English poet of the present century. Besides ‘‘Enoch Arden,” 
it contains ‘‘The Coming of Arthur,” ‘‘The Passing of Arthur,” 
‘**Dora,” ‘‘ Columbus,” and fifteen other poems. The intro- 
duction contains, in addition to full Biographical Notes, an 
interesting and helpful article on ‘‘ Poetry and Rhythm,” with 
characterization and explanation of the meter of the principal 
poems embraced in this volume. This is a single number of 
110 pages—12 I-2 cents. 


\_ ENILWORTH By Sin WALTER Scott continues the 

Standard Literature Series, being No. 7. This is a 
carefully edited abridgment—wholly in the language of Scott 
of this interesting and instructive historical novel. The intro- 
duction includes extended Historical Notes on ‘‘Queen Eliza- 
beth (1558-1603), with a map of England in the time of 
Elizabeth; the ‘‘Earl of Leicester;” ‘‘Amy Robsart;” ‘‘Sir 
Walter Raleigh;” etc. Assistance is thus rendered in the cor- 
relation of literature and history. This is a Double Number 
of 164 pages—2o0 cents. 

Previous numbers are Zhe Spy and The Pilot by Cooper ; Rob Roy by 
Scott; The Alhamdra by Irving, with historical sketch and map of Spain 
in the 15th century; and Christmas Stories by Dickens. Succeeding 
numbers are Zhe Deersl.yer by Cooper; The Lady of the Lake (entire) by 
Scott ; Horse-Shoe Robinson by Kennedy; The Prisoner of Chillon and 
Other Poems by Byron, etc., etc. Special discount to schools, 


MAaAvury’s MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY— 

it is interesting to note in these days of Committees 
of Fifteen and Committees of Ten and progressive pedagogical 
ideas on teaching—is regarded in the schools with unabated 
favor. Why? Matthew F. Maury’s geographical ideas and 
methods were sufficiently ahead of his time to meet these 
modern requirements, and harmoniously with these methods 
the text and maps are constantly kept in touch with present 
facts. Correspondence invited. 


University Publishing Co0., *°"wioScteane” 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS NEARLY READY 





Smith’s Smaller History of Greece 
(New Edition.) 
Revised by CarLeTon L. Brownson. 


In preparing a new edition of Dr, Smith’s ‘‘ Smaller History of 
Greece,” the reviser has endeavored to be guided by the important 
results of the investigations of modern scholars. He has sought 
especially to correct the inaccuracies of the old edition and to sup- 
ply noteworthy omissions, aiming to verify all statements of fact 
by reference to the original Greek sources. No attempt has been 
made to change the plan ofthe original work. A few chapters 
have been largely rewritten, but in many portions of the narrative 
only slight changes have been found necessary. The character- 
istic features, which have made Dr. Smith’s History popular, are 
preserved in the revised edition. 


Theory of Physics 


By Josepu S. Ames, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 


Physics and Sub-Director of the Physical Laboratory | 


in Johns Hopkins University. 


In this work the author aims to give a concise logical explanation, | troduction to the ancient form of the language, and especially by 
in terms of modern theories, of the fundamental experiments on | 


which the science of physics was based. 








|on ‘* The English Language.” 


Shakespeare the Boy 
By WIiu14M J. Rotre, Litt.D. 

‘* Shakespeare the Bov” describes his native town and neighbor- 
hood, including Warwick, Kenilworth, Coventry, Shottery, etc. ; 
his life at home and at school; his sports, games, and outings ; the 
manners and customs of the period, with the popular superstitions 
and folk-lore ; in short, the every-day life of England in the age 
of Elizabeth ; with copious illustrations from Shakespeare and con- 
temporary writers, 


‘ 
Study of Elementary English 
By Wit.iaM J. Ro re, Litt.D. 
A series of papers comprising ‘‘ The Grammar School Course in 
English,’’ ‘‘ Hints to Teachers on the Use of the English Classics 
for School Reading,” ‘‘ Hints on Teaching History,” and an essay 


Modern Greek Mastery 
By Tuomas L, StepMAN, M.D. 


This book will be welcomed by that large and increasing body of 
students who are interested in the study of modern Greek as an in- 


scientists and physicians who advocate the use of modern Greek as 
an international language for scientific purposes. 











HARPER AND BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK. 
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Tool Outfits 





FOR TRADE SCHOOLS | 


CARPENTRY 
WOOD TURNING 


WOOD CARVING 






































SLOYD 
MACHINIST 
a a tle te 
geal HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
SCHOOL - 
DISCOUNT 209 BowERY New York 
ee ee ed 
Northrops rene wher Ceilings. |; = 
ey Practical lnstruclion = 
—_— +: fierce = 
Schools, 
cme OLD OR NEW. 
DESIGNS | Fer Estimates BENCHES) " 
a Tas 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 40 Cherry St., NEW YORK. 


THE NATIONAL COURSE IN PHYSICS 


as Recommended by THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 











Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Apparatus for 
this course; also Illustrated and Descriptive Cata- 
logues of Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory Sup- 
plies. 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CO., 
BOSTON & CHICAGO. 


With Automatic Arc +” 


, Criterion Projection Lantern Fiectic’vamp.... 


X-Ray or Crookes Tube Neg- 
atives are providing a wonder- 
ful set of illustration in Physiology. 
We control negatives of several prom- 
inent scientists and are making many 

Lantern Slides from them suitable 
for use in any of our lanterns and ster- 
eopticons. 

Projection Lanterns from $18 up. 

Triple Stereopticon for projection 
ot views in the 

Colors of Nature Lanterns in oper- 


ation at our offices. 
AGENCIES— 


50 Bromfield Street, - BOSTON, MASS. J. B. COLT & CO., 


33-39 So. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 115-L17N 

512 Locust Street, ~ - ST. LOUIS, MO. ascan St, & 69 Fifth Av., New York. | 
126 Erie Co., Bank B’ld’g. BUFFALO, N. Y | 189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
23 1-2 Marietta street, - ATLANTA, GA 131 Post 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 


At the End of Your Journey you will ) ana 5 Fine Science Apparatus. 


it a great convenience to go right over to 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 
(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch'l Furn’g Co.) 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 

Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


Central for shopping and theatres 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. Works and Salesroom—149-151 E. Huron 8t. 
$ i y P CHICAGO, ILL. Fi 


Musical, far sound and highly satis- 
factory Bells for ome Chloles 


WESF Trot, Rr. tsze" 


Description and prices on application | 


Mariotte Bottle, 5053. 











260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 
BUCKEYE | Bec FOUNDRY, 


Best ate | Ta BELLS 


Gradec 
School, College & Academy 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this 
























sa CEasny Jools 


CHANDLER &BARBER, &28¢5 
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ESTABLISHED 18651. 


EIMER& AMEND, 








_ 205-211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








i GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE ee] 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 


‘352 WASHINGTON ST- 


APPLIANCES- 





BOSTON MAS 5 -______ 








Graham Phonography 





is written by nearly all first-class shorthand 
reporters, is taught in many 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS, has the best text-books. 
Correspondence is solicited trom School Super- 


intendents. 


A. J. 






PUBLIC and 






GRAHAM & CO., 
744 Broadway, New York. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 



























See letter No.8595: 


Dear Sir: 

The only duplicate numbers we have of the New York School 
Journals of those you name are No-6 of Vol-54; No-10 of Vol-55, and 
Noe-13 of Vol- 56- I send you these with my compliments. The other 
numbers we should not like to break our files to send you. 


Truly yours, 


(signed) C.W. Bardeen. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


STABLISHED IN 1884. . . ° 
- + POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000 





LS 





- CHICAGO. 


EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
ment rather than those without positions . . 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in Normal Schools, 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges, in Pennsylvania and other states. 

For twelve years we have been aiding teachers (male and female) to desirable positions 
in every grade of work. Our methods seem to please our patrons, for we retain their good will. 
More applications for teachers are now coming in from old patrons than ever before. Write for 
particulars. Address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su or 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, an Sg 
ernesses, for every department of instruction 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or rela 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


24 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


‘THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. + 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any adie l 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. : Wabash Ave., Chic , Ti. 107 Keith & Perry B’'ld’g, Kansas City, Me 
ort Fifth Ave.. New York City, N. 25 King St., West Toronto,Can. 728 Cooper per B'ia'g, Denver, Colo. 

1242 Twelfth St., Washington, D. a “420 Century Bla’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 St Los Angeles, Cal. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions. ) 











83° secured Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, *txccrrsscs. 
/o positions ALLENTOWN, PA. Yith year, Does 
last year. L. B, LANDIS, - MANAGER. —- Circulars Free. the states, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with osheol aitees and enter. ts invited. 
ARLAN P. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY, 


viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building. Chicago. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


has filled 2102 positions. F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 
Register Now. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TRY KELLOGG’S BUREAU. 


The New York Educational Bureau, established seven years ago, by its present 
manager has steadily pursued the true Bureau method of recommending teachers. 
Positions have been filled by this one Bureau manager and his clerks in twenty-nine 
states, in all grades of schools and school work, During the last five years the bright- 
est and best graduates from various institutions have registered here. A careful study 
of their abilities together with the extensive facilities possessed by this bureau make it 
a valuable help to the teacher of worth. 

Do you wanta better position, or teachers recommended to you for any department? 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


K| 4 | f RG ARTE AND scu00 SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


Assists 


, Albany, N. Y. 

















Manual Free. 








SUPPLIES q East 14TH STREET, 


New YORE. 
Send for Catalogue, 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


rir devote ourselves to supplying schools, colleges, and uni- 

versities with apparatus for the lecture room and labora- 
tory. Twelve awards given us at the World’s Fair for Appar- 
atus speak sufficiently of its quality. te 


% 


Send us a list of apparatus desired and we will furnish estimates. 
Mention class of instruments wanted when 
asking for catalogue. 


* 











N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton St. 











| QUEEN & CO0., Inc., ...Philadelphia, Pe 





chermerhorn’s Teachegs’ Agency 
Oldest and bes#known in U., S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAst 14TH Street. N. Y. 





School Supplies... 





All Kinds 
All Quantities 
Low Prices 


Send for Catalogue. 





Am also Western Agent for the 


Standard School Papers 
made by Smith & Whit e 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
177 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Prof. BERGER, the well-known French Teacher, 
g Prods wa ew York, has coe a NEW 
FREN ETHOD, highl rsed, especially 
by Prof, E. Aubert, of New York Normal ollege, 
the author of * ‘French Literature,” and by A. Mason, 
B.A., of Cambridge University (2ngland), who 
writes: “Pref. F. Berger's New French Method is a 
masterpiece for the study of French. The system 
for mastering the verbs is admirable” 
Specimen copy, 38 cents (half —~. 7 price.’ 
Apply Pror. Bercer, 853 Broapway, N. Y¥. 


Every Reader 


of this yal who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. V 


FRICK’ S SUCCESSFUL 


Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM 
CLOCK 


Automatically signals 
the periods of any num- 
ber of different pro- 
grams in any number of 
different rooms, cor- 
ridors, or buildings. 

All Periods of all pro- 
grams can be changed 
with ease, by simply 
inserting the contacts 
at the times desired, 

Automatically makes 
ali changes of pro- 
grams Introduces stan- 
dard time everywhere. 

Apparatus furnished 
for all classes of pro- 
gram signaling. 

Compiete plants in- 
Stalled, including Fire 
Alarm, Button Board 
for special signals, 
teachers’ calls, &c, 














Please write fer 


illustrated catal- 
une and testimen- 
als. They will in- 


Jovene your 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr, 


WAYNESBORC, PA. 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious: 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE, BY 


WALTER BAKER & (¢0, Linen 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN, 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 















VERTICULAR 


For Vertical Writing 


VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


AND 













78 cent. 








SAS AF AS AS AAS AS As AAS As Ws as bs 





Philadelphia 
79 cent. 











NEW YORK [MESS S66 bs ahs chs obs chs chs cbs 


A recent census 
of the great office struc- 
tures of the four cities named, 
comprising 125 buildings, showed that 
out of a total of 9,712 writing machines, over 


SEVENTY-FOUR PER CENT. of the whole were 


Remington 
Standard Typewriters 


Very suggestive of its merits! 


eee Send for Illustrated Booklets and .... 
for Catalogue of the ; 


Number §]X Model 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS 
& BENEDICT 





CHICAGO 
73 ces 











SIN IN IY I I IY SAY I IY HAY IY IY 





BOSTON 
63 cen. 




















Practical Books. 


© ing, and Pocket Dictionary. 


ed in lead- © 
ing schools. Catalogue free. The Practical ©) 
© Text Book Co., Publishers, Cleveland, O. ©) 


©8999096909000 


IF YOU WANT 


©®| FRENCH BOOKS, 


The latest and best. Spelling, Letter © or books of a hy Books, Standard 


© Writing, English, Arithmetic, Commercial © 


Law, Shorthand, Expocriing, Bookkeep- A 
s 


8, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 








851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 





Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 

“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond anything 
[ know of in the form of medicine.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 





Chafing 


and 


Prickly Heat 


are in most cases caused by the corrosive 
action of acid 


Perspiration 


and are often aggravated by the friction of 
the clothing with"the skin. 


Relief may be obtained quickly by applying 
a lather of 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


and letting it dry on. 


Try this! 










NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTI 


No. 556 Fine Points. 





BTERBROOK 8 Coe GLESTERBROOK & C —<— _USSTERBROOK &.CO : 
No. 570 Medium Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 





CAL WRITERS 









No. 571 Coarse Points. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘Xew Yoru.” 
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The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
“* Editors of ScHooL JouRNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. KeELttocc & Co. Do not put editor- 
ial and business items on the same sheet. 


The Selection of Teachers. 


The development of the public school system has 
reached a stage in which the appointment of the teacher 
is to be subjected to a far more searching inquiry than 
ever before. There are numerous reasons for this ; the 
chief one is that the results of the school system are 
not up to public expectation. It is quite possible the 
system never will realize all that is desired. But there 
are a good many features apparent in the generation 
that has passed through the public schools that betray the 
processes pursued to be crude, irrelevant, unadapted, 
partial, narrow, conventional,and evanescent. A search- 
ing inquiry has begun to find the cause, and the mode of 
selecting the teacher is considered primary. 

The Horace Mann era in public education—fifty 
years ago—considered the same question, the inadequate 
returns from the schools; and the thoughtful men of 
those days ascribed the cause to the unfitness of the 
persons selected as teachers. The remedy proposed 
was the education and training of persons as teachers, 
and normal schools were established immediately ; and 
so confident was the state of New York that this was the 
right remedy that it began fifty years ago with $10,000 
for this pupose, and now expends $300,000 annually. 
The school system has rapidly expanded ; the buildings 
especially are more expensive and elegant, but there is 
a lack of satisfaction in the public mind. An era of in- 
quiry has evidently set in, and it only needs the elo- 
quence of an educational missionary like Horace Mann 
to set the whole country to debating about its public 
schools. 

One of the great difficulties encountered is the abso- 
lute unwillingness of men to speak who are in a position 
to give valuable testimony, such as superintendents and 
principals ; their living comes from the system and they 
hesitate to lose a position that has cost them years to 
obtain. But the superintendent of the schools of 
Cleveland, O., is an exception ; in the AWantic Monthly 
for June he declares the defect in the system to be 
allowing politicians to select the teachers. In America 
all offices are filled by popular vote; the boards of 
education thus come into power. Hence it comes to 
pass that the teachers are appointed by the dominant 
party. 

There are some exceptions to this general statement ; 
in some cities the board of education is appointed by 
the mayor or by the aldermen, but it may be broadly 
stated, as Supt. Jones has, done in his opening sentence, 
that the unscrupulous politician is the greatest enemy of 


public education. In his superintendency, extending 
over ten years at Indianapolis and four at Cleveland, 
he has had an opportunity to acquire the information 
needed to base such a condemnatory opinion. 

Supt. Jones declares that the right mode is to give the 
superintendent the power to select the teachers; this, 
it will be noted, is the plan just required to be adopted 
in the city of New York. The article is an interesting 
one in many points ; it declares that besides the schol- 
astic training the would-be teacher needs a thorough 
course in the science and art of teaching. This is the 
old ground taken in the Horace Mann era, and Supt. 
Jones now declares we must advance to the position 
that the one in the system who knows the most about 
education should select the teacher. If we could be 
sure the superintendent would always be such a man 
and of unimpeachable character this might be the best 
solution of the educational question of this era. 

But how is the superintendent chosen? Is it a fact 
that boards of education scour the country for a great 
educator when there is a vacancy? The cities that do 
this are indeed few in number. The superintendent 
knows he is certain to lose his position if he does not 
appoint the nominee of some member of the board, and 
gives way. If the teachers, totake them out of politics, 
are to be selected by the superintendent, how shall he 
be selected so he will not be under political influence? 
This is indeed a difficult question. If the superintend- 
ent is obliged to listen to a political “ boss” then it is 
bad to give him the power of appointment. The city 
of Buffalo gave James F. Crooker the power to license 
and appoint teachers to the serious impairmert of its 
schools. 

The question is open for discussion ; Supt. Jones 
would lodge the power with the superintendent. Are 
there no other ways? It would seem that the teachers 
of a city or county, holding life diplomas ought to have 
something to say as to the person who is to be admitted 
to their ranks. Again, the authority issuing diplomas 
should represent the teachers. Again in the case of a 
school where the appointee would be an assistant, the 
principal deserves recognition. 

1. No matter who appoints the teachers, if, when ap- 
pointed, they are not thoroughly organized, do not 
make a continuous and advancing study of education on 
its broadest principles, and are not enthusiastic to 
understand practically how to harmonize, intellectual- 
ize, and moralize the children according to their deep- 
est needs. In other words, a just kind of superintend- 
ing must aim at the enlargement of those superintended ; 
they must be led into a higher and nobler life. They 
need leadership, and this means organization ; and they, 
if numerous, through their representatives, would have 
to say whether the proposed appointment came up to 
their standard. 

2. The authority issuing diplomas should emanate 
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from the teachers. There is no room here to discuss 
this matter at length; in brief, it is meant that those 
holding life diplomas in the state of New York, for ex- 
ample, should choose a state board of examiners who 
should be charged with the duty of issuing diplomas. 
This would necessitate the removal of this work from 
various City superintendents and also the state superin- 
tendent, and this ought to be done. (This matter is 
commended to the State Teachers’ Association.) 


3. The principal of a school should be permitted a 
voice in the selection of his assistants. For instance, 
in a city there would be a number holding diplomas who 
had been admitted to the body of organized teachers ; 
from these the principal might have the power of selec- 
tion, 

These considerations may seem to render the matter 
more complex ; but the difficulties attending the selec- 
tion of teachers are not to be disposed of simply by 
turning it over to the superintendent. The main diffi- 
culty is, that the body of teachers having “got in” by 
various means are destitute of professional purposes. 
The first and the great work to be done in any city is 
for the superintendent to become a leader in pedagog- 
ical thought and knowledge. The whole body of 
teachers must follow him as a leader ; he must develop 
in them a taste for psychological and pedagogical 
study ; his aim must be to make them professional 
teachers ; a course of study must be taken up that will 
be continuous and progressive ; what the teachers are 
to their pupils he must be to the teacher. 


As to the selection of teachers by rural trustees, by 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker it ought 
never to have been done; but in the infancy of 
things it was necessary. The diploma teachers of a 
county should form an organization and admit to their 
membership those applying and proving worthy ; from 
a list so formed vacancies could be filled by the county 
superintendent. 

The opportunity has come for the teachers; discus- 
sion has begun ; the question how shall the teacher be 
selected is a very large one, and before it is fully settled 


will include the three elements considered above. 
- 


r 
The Educational Profession. 


In the general discussion in the newspapers of this 
city over the election for superintendent of schools, the 
Times said : 


“ He should be able, broad-minded, and high minded, trained 
in the principles and methods of education, in sympathy with its 
highest purposes, and capable of commanding the confidence and 
the loyalty of the teaching force. The most thoroughly equipped 
man to be found should be sought out and induced to take this 
place, and he should be supported by a board of assistants of the 
same type.” 


This is specially noticeable because it declares that’ 


the man should be “trained in the principles and methods 
of education.” This is of course newspaper talk ; it is the 
correct thing to say, but how many menare selected for 
the office of school superintendent because they excel in 
these things? Dr. Gilman was nominated for superin- 
tendent and most of the papers supported him, but he 
was not “trained in the principles and methods of educa- 
tion ;”’ he truly was able, broad minded, and high-mind- 
ed and it was because he possessed these qualities that 
he was supported. There are a number of men who are 
highly trained in the principles and methods of educa- 
tion in this country, but they were not sought for. 
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The truth is that there is no general acceptance of tke 
doctrine that a man needs to be trained in the principles 
and methods of education ; the college men deny it by 
acts if not by words; they think their graduates who are 
well trained in Latin and Greek could superintend the 
schools of any city. The parents and people generally 
do not conceive education to be at all a profession and 
so do not argue for the appointment of a man versed in 
educational lore. The teachers in the city where the 
struggle is going on do not get together and point out 
the eminent knowledge of the science and art of educa- 
tion possessed by A. or B. All this shows the low con- 
dition of what we grandly term “ the profession of teach- 
ing ;” and if we look around we shall see no reason to 
hope for a rapid improvement. 

When the first normal school was established in the 
state of New York it was believed that in afew years an 
educational profession had been founded. The error 
then made has been clung to for fifty years. If that 
school had been charged with the duty of examining 
teachers, as it should have been, some progress might 
have been made towards a profession. And this is the 
step that should now be taken. The state should be 
divided into districts, and the examination of schools 
put under the charge of the educational schools. If the 
present plan of sending out questions is followed, the 
preparation of the questions and the examination of the 
answers should be remanded to the normal schools. In 
this way a profession would appear in this state, at all 
events. 

The normal schools would consider teachers who did 
not enter their halls as students in the field, and see 
that they followed a proper course of study ; this finished 
would result in a life diploma. The third grade certifi- 
cate would entitle a person to enter a normal school or 


to teach for six months ; the second grade certificate to’ 


enter the second year of the course; the first to enter the 
the third or last year (the course being supposed to ex- 
tend over three years). All students in the field finish- 
ing the course and having taught successfuily should 
receive a diploma like the graduates from the school— 
they should be considered as graduates. 

The teaching institutes should be short term normal 
schools, and should be conducted by the normal schools ; 
the institute conductors should be members of the nor- 
mal school faculty and go out to disseminate professional 
ideas. The normal school faculties should be organized 
and have the machinery of making questions, examining 
the answers, and rating the applicants turned over to 
them. Thus and thus only could there be grounds for 
a hope that an educational profession might eventually 
come into being. 

It is the wonderful thing that in the past fifty yearsin 
this state the teachers themselves have not undertaken 
to bring order out of chaos. What is true in this state 
is true in all of the others. The method of nominating 
the candidate of a political party was in a chaos fifty 
years ago, but it is now completely organized and one 
cannot but respect the brain work that has been em- 
ployed. The religious denominations have long used 
fixed plans. But the teachers of New York still go on 
using wampum, shooting from behind trees with bows 
and arrows—braining their enemies with stone toma- 
hawks—so to speak. 

The first thing will be an organization ; the teachers 
holding first grade or life certificates choosing fifty or 
seventy-five delegates who should meet and plan to 
cause study, so that all should have life diplomas. We 
think they would ask the professional schools to lead in 
this matter—as outlined above. It might be thought 
the State Teachers’ Association could handle such a 
matter, but a matter like this demands brain work and 
not off-hand speech making. Besides it is altogether 
probable that the third grade teachers don’t want a pro- 
fession created ; it would cost them more study; the 
lower grades use teaching as a stepping stone to some- 
thing else ; the higher grades are the ones to see the 
advantage of a profession. 

It is apparent that the teachers have been forced 
along to higher qualifications during the administrations 
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of Supts. Draper and Skinner both of whom will leave 
imperishable marks on the common schooi system of 
the state. Finding no profession—only a chaos they 
have been obliged to create a vast machinery to produce 
the efficiency rightly to be demanded of the schools. 
But the Department of Public Instruction cannot create 
a profession ; that must come from the teachers them. 
selves ; they must feel and they must act. They will 
find in an enlightened official like Mr. Skinner the most 
hearty co-operation. The state meeting at Rochester 
will afford a good opportunity for the appointment of a 
committee to name fifty able men and women to act on 
the question of “The Teachers’ Profession.” This body 
should not be required to report to the state associa- 
tion ; but to exist in and ofthemselves. We would sug- 
gest the introduction of a resolution asking the normal 
school principals to unite and join to their numbers 
forty other persons holding life or first grade certificates 
to act on this matter. It is a matter of the highest im- 
portance ; it is really the question of the hour. 


¥ 
Means of Testing Educative Work. 


By ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 


The work of a machine is easily tested; but school 
work is too subtle, pervasive, and indefinite to yield to 
any standard of accurate measurement. 

A machine exhausts itself in some external product ; 
and is wholly tested in such product. The binder binds 
the grain, the loom weaves the cloth, the mill grinds the 
flour, the engine draws the train; and in noting such 
facts the machine in question is tested. It the knife cuts 
well it must be a good knife ; and it is easy enough to 
ascertain whether it do so. 

In all such work the product stands over against and 
apart from the instrument by which the work is done. 
The product can be inspected and the machine pro- 
nounced good or bad without making any analysis of the 
machine itself. But in an organism the work identifies 
itself with the organism. The product of the activity of 
the organism is the organism itself. It is all at once 
agent, activity, and product. True, an organism may be 
referred to an end beyond itself, as the ox for food and 
the oak for lumber ; but the work of such organism is 
primarily the ox and the oak. The biologist takes the 
organism on its own ground and on its own account, 
and considers it as an outgoing activity which returns to 
itself. All its attributes and parts are intrinsically re- 
lated ; and all work done is measured in terms of the 
organism itself. 

The individual to be educated is a peculiar kind of 
organism ; he is conscious that he is the object of his 
own action ; he is the self-conscious product of his own 
activity. He knows that he determines and is deter- 
mined by his own activity. The subject which acts is 
the conscious object of the action ; subject and object 
are one. The starting point of all education is the fact 
that the person to be educated is the organic unity of 
subject and object. Man finds something within him- 
self for which to labor. The school is instituted in obedi- 
ence to the desire to find that something. Thus while 
the lower forms of life seek the good of the organism 
through blind impulse, man seeks it by rational insight. 
He, by conscious plan and purpose, seeks his own high- 
est good ; strives by foresight to realize the highest pos- 
sibilities of his own nature,—to realize humanity in 
himself. 

Man’s activity may have external reference, as may 
that of any other organism ; but man as man is an end 
in himself ; otherwise he is a thing and not a person, In 
fact man can realize his own highest good only by los- 
ing himself in objective ends. Self-realization is by the 
process of self-sacrifice. The objective end sought ap- 
pears, after reflection, to be a means to an end in man. 
Man builds railroads, carves statues, and frames consti- 
tutions in self-forgetfulness ; for he must lose his life in 
these things in order to find it. Altruism is the law of 
egoism. The external products to which man is instru- 
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mental are themselves only instruments to man’s well- 
being. The fundamental error in education isin regard- 
ing man asa mere instrument serving the industries, 
the church, or the state. The history of education can 
not be interpreted except by reference to this truth. 
The first question to ask about any theory or system of 
education is whether man is regarded as means or an 
end. All down the ages we find one or the other of 
these theories in possession of the field. The present 
stir in Europe over industrial education is clearly 
marked in being controlled by one of these views. 
There is valid truth on both sides of this question ; but 
when we seek the ultimate guiding truth no one ques- 
tions the statement that, “ Self-realization, and not self- 
preservation, is the first law of life’ ; or, that, “ Educa- 
tion is not a preparation for life ; it is life.” The stand- 
ard for testing educative work is, therefore, that of self- 
realization,—the universal standard for testing institu- 
tional work of any kind. 

When will we come to the guiding faith in school work 
that the ever present and inspiring motive to study is 
not in the consideration of the instrumental value of 
what is to belearned? Thechild makes marveious pro- 
gress during the first years of its life, while free from 
the constraint of practical ends. It must think, as it 
must breathe, or die. Its irrepressible activity isto ita 
good in itself ; it is the manifestation and realization of 
its own nature, and as such is its own sufficient reward. 
The eagle does not soar on salary ; but it soars, and ful- 
fills its nature in that soaring. The nightingale sings 
not for head-marks, but that it may realize its nightin- 
gale nature. Man geometrizes because he is man, and 
not primarily to be engineer or architect. ‘“ God,” who 
is under no industrial necessity, “ geometrizes from all 
eternity.” It is good to study the stars if one is not to 
be a sailor; and to be a miner does not exhaust the rea- 
son for studying geology. Man must think on these 
things because he is man,—because he has the instinct 
of self-realization in him, which urges him to seek his 
life in the thought and spirit of the world which lies 
about him. The soul has its own reason for studying 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, etc. ; these are 
to it forms of its own activity ; faculties of its life; en- 
largement and realization of itself. If the teacher will 
seize this thought he will not stammer so much in at- 
tempting to explain why certain subjects of study and 
methods of work should be found in the school. It is 
easy to secure a place in the school course for those sub- 
jects which obviously have reference to an objective, in- 
strumental product; as, arithmetic and book-keeping, 
grammar and composition, spelling and reading; but 
drawing, music. and the fine arts have to fight for their 
lives. It is easy, too ; to support those methods of drill, 
however mechanical and deadening, which fix in mind 
facts directly applicable to external ends. The tend- 
ency is to emphasize that which relates to something 
other than the pupil’s real self. We can scarcely take 
time to enjoy the wit and humor of an Irving, or the 
subtle fancies of a Hawthorne. Irving tells us that 
after the Legend of Sleepy Hollow was related all the 
company roared with laughter except one practical gea- 
tleman who asked what it all went to prove anyway. 
In school work we are always asking what it all goes to 
prove. Suppose it prove nothing; it may then prove 
everything. Can you not afford to stand and gaze into 
the “rosy depths” of the evening twilight? Look out 
upon the seething, surging ocean,—out—out—out into 
infinity. And what does it prove? Nothing; but it is 
well for the soul to feel its own infinity through that of 
space. In speaking of reading Emerson, Lowell says 
that itis worth while to angle in those deep pools 
though one catch no fish for his basket, for there comes 
inflated lungs and stimulated blood. 

If school work always caught fish for the basket, or if 
the fish when caught were the best thing in the catch- 
ing,—which they are not, as every fisherman knows,— 
then the testing of school work would be a simple mat- 
ter. The formal examination would then have its sup- 
posed efficiency. The formal examination may ascer- 
tain the fish caught, but not the inflation of the lungs 
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and the stimulation of the blood in the catching. The 

nest results of teaching are immeasurable, imponder- 
able, and non-percentable. The clumsy process of the 
examination, which may be a sufficient test for mere in- 
tellectual products, is wholly inapplicable to new modes 
and subtle ways of thought, to the prophetic visions of 
truth, and to the higher tone of life which are stimu- 
lated by the highest art of instruction. 

So strong is our belief that educative work can be 
mathematically tested that ability to so measure it is ac- 
cepted as the first test of that work. This is implied in 
the demand for “results” in school work. This belief 
has forced us unconsciously to warp our school work to 
that which yields tangible products ; even to the strain- 
ing after particular forms of statements as given in the 
text. All mechanical and memoriter work in school has 
its Origin in the belief that what the pupil learns stands 
somehow apart from the learner and may be tested as 
can any other objective thing. We may expect to find 
the examination most in requisition where teaching is 
deadest and most mechanical. The best showing in per 
cents, may properly raise the suspicion of poor work. 
Questions that are perfectly answerable are not usually 
the best questions. The pupil may make perfect answer 
to the question calling for the largest city in Illinois, 
but if the pupil be asked to state the influences which 
determined the growth of that city his answer must be 
imperfect. The lover of per cents. inclines to the former 
question, but there is more educative power in the lat- 
ter. A study of the lists of examination questions reveals 
the fact that they are not adapted to search for the most 
vital things in education. 

There is implied in all this that education can not be 
tested in knowledge of subject matter. Education and 
scholarship must not beconfused. The scholarship that 
is so often praised is nothing mere than the undigested 
gristle of knowledge ; and which can not, therefore, re- 
appear as life. In mere scholarship the man seems to 
stand apart from what he knows ; he is a machine which 
has ground out a given product. When a man is truly 
educated what he learns loses itself in the man, whence 
it will emerge again in every thought and act of his life. 
One does not think of Emerson, Beecher, or Phillips 
Brooks as men who had scholarship, but as sources of 
light and power. Mere scholarship fails not only to 
reach the real life and character, but in and through this 
fact it fails in the practical concerns of life. And we 
ought not to be surprised at this, as we often are; for 
the very fact of scholarship explains the failure. The 
whole being of a man issues forth in every act he per- 
forms ; and unless what he learns is transformed into 
the very substance of his life it can not reinforce him in 
the manifold emergencies of lite. Hence to be a spe- 
cialist in any department of labor requires the man behind 
the labor. To do anything intelligently requires the 
capacity to do a world of other things. The practical 
value of a subject can not be tested by ascertaining 
whether a knowledge of it is directly applicable to the 
work tobedone. Geometry may have disappeared from 
consciousness in the definite form in which the examin- 
ation could test it; but it is yet in the life as power 
through universal forms of activity. By a knowledge 
of Greek the minister may explain his text, and thus 
make direct application of his knowledge ; but unless 
his blood tingle with the life and spirit of the Greek so 
that his own English words are charged with convinc- 
ing force his study of Greek availeth little to the pur- 

ose. 
. If school work can not be tested by the examination 
and in the form ot scholastic products, neither can it be 
tested by the outer success of the after life of the pupil. 
Recently a distinguished gentleman tried to convince an 
audience of the educative power ot Greek by giving the 
case of a man who was a constant student of Greek while 
making his millions of money ; and of the farmer who was 
a Greek scholar and who had outstripped his neighbors. 
In this argument there is first the unwarranted assump- 
tion that the cause of the success in each case was the 
power derived from the study of Greek. A little obser- 
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vation shows that the study of Greek and money mak- 
ing are not so commonly associated as to warrant the 
inference of causal connection ; rather they are so sel- 
dom joined as to.indicate the absence of such connec- 
tion. And what is still more unwarranted is the assump- 
tion that the value of Greek takes the form of some ex- 
ternal product. Of course there is much in education 
that has value in relation to external success, and to that 
extent it can be so tested. An educated man farms, 
clerks, manufactures, teaches, and preaches more effi- 
ciently than does the uneducated. In these days one need 
scarcely take time to prove or to disprove this. It’s no 
longer a question ; it is a matter of every-day observa- 
tion. Besides, we know it to be true beforehand ; as 
we know the engine will start when the steam is turned 
on. But what we need to be reminded of constantly is 
that man is more than an instrument to these ends ; he 
is not wholly a farmer, clerk, teacher, or preacher ; he 
isaman, Man is above his work ; and the best result 
of education is to keep him above it. What education 
must do is not to make of him a clerking man ora 
teaching man ; but a man clerking, teaching, etc. 

And have we not come upon the testsought? A test, 
however, which can be applied only in the long run. 
The tinkering, testing methods of the school-room are 
of no avail here. But if in after years we find the child 
grown to the full statue of man ; self-centered and poised 
in his manhood amidst the busy strife of the world ; 
though he be as improvident and as impracticable as A 
Bronson Alcott, we must conclude that some educative 
influence or other has done its work well. Because the 
present age glories in its industrial achievements, it can 
not for that reason feel triumphant in its educational 
progress. The Greeks not only had no Pullman trains, 
but they had not even knives and forks. Is it thenthat 
our teaching is so much better done than that of Socrates 
in the streets of Athens; of Plato in the groves of 
Academe ; or of Aristotle while walking up and down 
the shady porches of the Lyceum? There can be no 
answer till our hustling American steps out into the 
arena and measures strength with an old Athenian for 
simple manhood. 

But the teacher, in the daily work of the school-room, 
needs an immediate test of value. He must have the 
immediate satisfaction that while the work is being done 
it is well thac it be done. There must be an immediate 
pledge of educative work,—some outer manifestation of 
the inner educative process. This is the manifest joy of 
the work itself. If the class is spell-bound during the 
course of the recitation we need no further objective 
proof of the value of the recitation ; and if the hour be 
a tedious and tasteless one something must be wrong. 
I have no reference here to the feverish excitement 
that comes from artificial stimuli; but from the joy in- 
herent in the work itself,—the joy of mental life and ac- 
tivity. Happiness has its source in the life of thought ; 
and becomes an index to that life. An hour spent in 
the glow of thought is felt to be an hour worthily spent ; 
and it isso. If the pupil feels—and this he will manifest 
—that the work is stale and unprofitable it must be so to 
him, If at the close of the day the pupils can say, “ This 
has been a good day,” then it hasbeen so. Pupilsin the 
school-room ought to be as joyous all day long as the 
birds that sing in the tree-tops about them. When the 
school-room awakens the sense of lesson and task and 
imprisonment, as with Irving when he envied the bobo- 
link which was all joy and song and sunshine, some- 
thing is wrong. 

This test of school work grows immediately out of the 
standard of self-realization, already set up. The deep- 
est instinct of the soul is that of self-realization ; and 
whenever, through the activity of the mind, there is a 
sense of self-realization there is involved a deep feeling 
of pleasure. In fact the division of feelings into those 
of pleasure and pain—the most fundamental division— 
is made on the basis of their relation to the interests of 
life. “Pleasurable feeling is the rendering manifest to 
the soul its own activity in a direction tending to increase 
of well-being, or self-realization ; painful feeling the re- 
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verse.” * The soul feels that it has possibilities which 
are limited by its finiteness ; and every time it removes 
a limit by its activity there arises a feeling of freedom 
and joy. This feeling is the fundamental pleasure of 
life, and must arise with every effective act of instruc- 
tion. In every act of teaching,—in every question asked 
and in every direction given, the teacher is seeking to 
bring the pupil into a consciousness of some limitation 
and thus prompting him by his own activity to release 
himself from such limitation. At every stroke of the 
teacher some ideal is to become real. The process of 
instruction brings the pupil through a constant succes- 
sion of new births ; he constantly rises upon his dead 
self to better things. Joy is intrinsic in the process. 
The outburst of joy in the successful solution of a new 
probiem is the announcement of a new birth of the soul. 
The revelation of new truth is absolutely intoxicating. 
I have known students to disturb their neighbors in the 
late hours of the night when they had risen to some new 
height and vantage ground of thought. Surely there is 
no joy like the joy of genuine thinking. “A lyric con- 
ception . . hits me like a bullet in the forehead. 
I have often had the blood drop from my cheeks when 
it struck, and felt that [ turned white as death, Then 
comes a creeping as of centipedes running down the 
spine,—then a gasp and a great jump of the heart,—- 
then a sudden flush and a beating of the vessels of the 
head,—then a long sigh,—and then a poem is written,” 
Such are the symptoms as the poet sees them. The 
pupil may not always feel centipedes running down his 
back, and turn pale and sigh and gasp, but there are 
just as unmistakable signs that something has happened 
by way of regeneration. 

In conclusion let us have more faith and less testing. 
When the pupil is stirred by a noble thought why should 
we go about fishing for the thought that stirred him? 
When the pupil has formed the great, picturesque, and 
sublime panorama of history and has traced out the logic 
of events let him go in peace. In reading Enoch Arden 
the pupil is touched with pathos and stirred with heroic 
strength of manhood ; have we not faith that it will bear 
its fruit, so that we need not keep snatching at it to see 
if it be stillthere? Ina few years the battle and the 
poem will have disappeared from consciousness, but not 
from life. We must snatch at them quick if we would 
test them by our clumsy methods of measurement. 
Where are the eloquent periods of the orator and the 
inspired verses of the poet that thrilled us in our youth ? 
The singer and the song may long have been forgotten, 
but their indefinable presence remains. The experiences 
of the soul are as immortal as the soul itself. After an 
experience the soul is never just what it was before. 
When the teacher touches the life of the child in the re- 
citation he touches it for all time. While the particular 
cognition involved will, perhaps, shortly disappear for- 
ever, there remains quickened faculties and awakened 
powers, with a keener relish for truth and a higher sense 
of the worth of life. The perishable alone can be tested 
by the ordinary processes ; and it is scarcely worth the 
testing. For the other, there is only the joy of doing 
and thinking and living. It is faith in work that yields 
no tangible product that saves the school; it is the 
skeptical and materialistic grasping for definitely 
rounded product that prompts the deadening, mechani- 
cal routine of the school-room, yielding those definite 
facts so much prized by those who have none other but 
an arithmetical measure for the soul’s life and growth. 

Shall we then say that, negatively, the test of educa- 
tive work is the fact that it can not be measured by any 
definite external standard ; and, positively, that its value 
is arrived at by the intuitive sympathy of the teacher 
with the pupil in the joy of life in the work he is doing ? 
The only test of life is life itself. 

Professor of Pedagogy, University of Illinois, Champaign, 
Til. 





*Dewey’s Psychology. 
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What One Town is Doing. 


‘Conclusion of article on ‘‘ Eastern Schools,” in THE JOURNAL of June 13) 


Brookline, a town of 15,000, has a citizenship that is intelligent 
enough to desire good schools. The school committee is com- 
osed of men and women who represent the best talent to be 
ound for such service. The town has ample means. Its public 
works are all under the direction of skilled men who are em- 
ployed only for efficiency. 

There is scarcely any vestige of politics in the whole manage- 
ment of the town. It is seldom that more than one ticket is nom- 
inated, and nobody asks whether the candidates are Republicans 
or Democrats. 

Although the town is nearly surrounded by Boston, it refuses 
to be absorbed by the metropolis, and still adheres to the old 
form of town government. 

During the past five years the growth of the schools has been 
very rapid, the number of pupils having doubled, and the high 
school having increased from one hundred to nearly three hun- 
dred. This phenomenal growth has meant the discontinuance of 
private schools until only one of any size remains, and to such 
an extent have the public schools drawn in those formerly sent 
into Boston, that at present more children come from Boston and 
pay tuition in the Brookline schools, than go from Brookline to 
Boston. 

Each of the ten primary schools has a kindergarten as its foun- 
dation. The grammar schools are equipped with wood-working 
shops, school kitchens, sewing and dress-making rooms. Ad- 
vanced courses in shop work and domestic science are offered to 
all pupils in the high school. 

The claims of Nature and her forces are fully recognized in the 

curriculum of every grade. During the spring and autumn a 
wealth of material is present in \the school-rooms in the form of 
growing plants, buds, blossoms, leaves, fruits, vegetables, and 
nuts. Following the observation, and in connection with the 
written description, both pencil and water color drawing are free- 
ly used. 
. Elementary chemistry and physics are each taken in the gram- 
mar school for a large part of two years. These studies are so 
correlated with physical geography and physiology as to explain 
many of their difficulties. 

An important feature of the nature study is the out-of-door 
excursions taken under the guidance of the teacher, During 
these outings geographical facts are observed, and material is 
gathered for use in the school-rooms. Much of the primary work 
in reading, drawing, number work, and language is based upon 
these natural objects. A deserted bird’s nest, an imprisoned 
bumble bee, or a fragment of pudding stone makes better teach- 
ing material than can be found in any first reader. But the feat- 
ure of our nature study most fascinating to children is the men- 
agerie of little animals that 1s permitted to pay visits of two weeks 
or so in length, to each primary building during the winter season. 
Thus the little people form friendships with doves, guinea pigs. 
white mice, rabbits, gray squirrels, etc, which are all so tame 
that they run freely about the school.room. I have seen the dove 
perched upon a boy’s desk while he was industriously writing his 
exercise. 

The study of natural objects and experiments in chemistry and 
physics are of such absorbing interest that all barriers between 
teachers and pupils are removed, and there is perfect co-opera- 
tion. Pupils are always ready to assist in gathering and arrang- 
ing specimens, in constructing and caring for simple apparatus, 
and in helping to perform the experiments. 

In working out a revised course of study, it has been our aim 
to have all subjects, except the languages, begun in the kinder- 
garten and grow up through the school life of the child. The 
story, or morning talk, in a year or two develops into the history 
of the Indian, the Eskimo, and our American pioneers, or into 
those choice selections of prose or poetry whose truth and beauty 
are appropriate nutriment for children. 

The games of the kindergarten are continued in the primary 
school, and are the germ of the physical culture that is continued 
through the course. In manual training also, there is no break, 
The same may be said of the number, form, music, and art. 

It is believed in thus filling the attention and thoughts of young 
people with the elements of nutritious knowledge, there is a truer 
enrichment -han can be secured by simply adding new subjects 
in the higher grades. At all events, after five years of experience, 
few who have watched the work are not satisfied with the results, 
The capacity for mental attainment and the breadth of informa- 
tion possessed by pupils in the higher grammar grades is equal 
to that formerly seen in many high schools. As the pupils ad- 
vance, the power to turn off work seems to incgease in almost a 
geometric ratio. 

Brockline is fortunate in having superior persons as directors 
of music, science, and art in the schools. The lady in charge of 
the latter subject is an artist as well as a teacher. She not only 
gives instruction in drawing, but seeks to promote the artistic sense 
by bringing her pupils into close relations with the best available 
masterpieces, and by giving them some knowledge of the history 
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of art. Most of our school buildings have some works of art up- 
on their walls. More than $4,000 have already been contributed 
by citizens for that purpose. 

Did time permit, I would speak of the progress made in corre- 
lating the studies and the resultant economy of time. Suffice it 
to say that the three R’s are disposed of so early that we are able 
to have in the grammar schools three years of French, one and 
one half years of Latin, and one year each of algebra and Eng- 
lish history. 

It is interesting to hear members of the school committee at- 
tempting to assign the reason for the change that has taken place 
in the schools in respect to interest, diligence, courtesy, language 
power, and refinement of feeling.’ One says it is due to manual 
training, another to nature study, another to the influence of the 
kindergarten. Doubtless all these have been powerful factors, 
but it is not one but many causes that have operated together; 
and above all has been the loyal and united efforts of a body of 
picked teachers. The superintendent has been allowed much 
freedom, and he in turn has granted the same to his associates. 
He has not given a single examination to cripple their spontane- 
ity or to blight that efflorescence of invention and imagination 
that ought to be manifested in the working out of all educational 
processes. 

The Brookline high school, now housed in an edifice that with 
lot and fixtures has cost nearly $300,000, is a monument to the 
generosity of the citizens of the town, and to the confidence that 
they have in the value of educating their sons and daughters in a 
public school, provided it is made equal to the best. 

That co-operation so necessary in educational affairs is not 
confined in Brookline to the teachers and pupils, but includes the 
parents, and even cittzens who have no children in the schools. 
This leads me to speak of a new venture known as the Education 
Society organized about a year ago, and now numbering five 
hundred members. During the winter several meetings have 
been held, when some of the most vital issues touching the home 
and the school have been discussed, such as Home Care, the 
Reading of our Boys and Girls, Home Study and Recreation. 
A strong course of lectures upon educational topics has been giv- 
en. Large committees upon child study, science, history, art 
music, and school libraries are at work devising schemes that 
shall be good not only for local progress, but for the cause of ed- 
ucation generally, thus bringing a large number of representative 
people into active service. Already several other towns in Mass- 
achusetts have undertaken to form similar societies. 

Brookline, Mass. 


Tothe Thousand Islands. 


The train service to the Thousand Islands this year is par excellence. 
You can leave New York at 7.50 in the morning and be at the Thousand 
Islands at 4.50 P.M., via the New York Central and R. W. & O.; or, by 
the same route, leave New York at 7 P.M. and be at the Thousand Islands 
at 5.45 A.M , connecting with the Montreal steamers, and passing all the 
Thousand Islands and Rapids of the St. Lawrence by daylight. 

All trains run solid to and from the steamboat dock at Chaten, and make 
connection “ith the steamers of the Thousand Island Steamboat Company 
for all resorts 10 the Thousand Islands. 

The R. W. & O. summer excursion book, Routes and Rates for Summer 
Tours is the bhandsomest and most complete book of its character published, 
and will be mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents for postage, on 
os to Theo, Butterfield, General Passenger Agent, Syracuse, 


The Queen of the Chesapeake Bay. 
New Line of Steamboats Between Baltimore, Old Point Comfort, 
and Norfolk. 

Realizing the demand of the traveling public at this age, and appreciat- 
ing the liberal patronage over the York River Line between Baltimore and 
Richmond, the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Richmond Steamboat Company 
will, on July 1, inaugurate a new line between Baltimore, Old Point Com- 
fort, and Norfolk, in keeping with its rail connections, the Southern Rail- 
way System, which to-day has a national reputation for the most superbly 
equipped and well managed line of railway on the American continent, ex- 
tending from Washington, D. C.—the National Capital— and Norfolk on 
the Atlantic seaboard, reaching all the principal cities south of the Potomac 
and east of the Mississippi river over its own rails. This new line will 
have in service two of the most magnificent and swiftest boats that ever 
floated on the waters of Chesapeake Bay—the Charlotte and Atlanta. 

The steamer A¢/anta, which has so aptly been termed the ‘* New Queen 
of the Bay,” is a veritable floating palace. She was built by the William 
Cramp & Sons Ship Building Company, of Philadelphia, at a cost of 
$350,000. Her dimensions are: Length, 240 feet ; beam, 42 feet ; depth 
to saloon deck, 26 feet. 

The hull is constructed of steel of the best character known for ship- 
building 

No expense has been spared in making the passenger accommodations most 
complete. The dining-room which is handsomely finished in hard wood, 
and has aseating capacity for seventy persons, has been located on the main 
saloon deck, forward, thus insuring ample light and ventilation, and en- 
abling passengers to command a view of the beauties of the Chesapeake 
bay while enjoying the meals for which this company has always been 
deservedly famous. 

The main saloon is handsomely decorated in an artistic manner, and is 
luxuriantly furnished. The staterooms are large and comfortable, fitted 
with steam heat, electric lights, and call bells. 

The social hall is reached by a magnificently carved hardwood stairway 
leading from the main saloon, and opens out on the promenade deck, where 
the passengers gather to admire the glories of the Chesapeake and to dis- 
cuss the charms of this latest addition to the fleet of this progressive com- 
pany. For further information call on or address the New York office of 
the Southern Railway, 271 Broadway. 
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A State Library for Teachers. 


In his annual report State Supt. Charles R. Skinner modestly 
announces the inauguration of a scheme for stimulating the read- 
ing habit among teachers to the remotest corners of New York 
state, which certainly ought to interest all friends of education 
and enlist their hearty co-operation in making it a success, 


The plan, briefly outlined, is as follows: A list of books has 
been caretully selected and catalogued. Copies of the catalogue 
have been sent to the school commissioners of the state, from 
whom they can be obtained by duly licensed teachers, together 
with blank forms to be filled out and forwarded to the depart- 
ment by those who wish to craw books. The books will be sent 
postage paid and can be retained thirty days. At the end of 
that time, they can be returned to the department or the cata- 
logue price sent instead. 


The plan has in view the needs of all teachers but it will be 
specially helpful to those who are at a distance from libraries and 
without a ready means of obtaining books. The value of the 
opportunity thus provided is very great. Abraham Lincoln 
walked fourteen miles, after a hard day’s work, to get a copy of 
Kirkham’s grammar which he had heard was in the neighbor- 
hood. How few were the books that he could get to feed his 
hungry soul and how his heart would have bounded at such an 
announcement as this one which goes forth from the department 
of public instruction! The ambitious young teacher of to-day 
can have the benefits of a well-chosen library at the nominal cost 
of postage one way on books drawn. It would be foolish indeed 
to starve the mind in the midst of such plenty. 


No one is compelled to purchase any book sent him, yet he may 
buy such as suit his needs at the lowest market price. In this 
way he can read many books and select from them a valuable 
working library. In making the choice, he has the judgment of 
many educators as well as his own as to the value of the books. 


A glance at the catalogue shows that a wide range of reading 
is provided. Many of the books are not directly in the line of 
school work. It is evident that the one who prepared the 
list had in mind the general culture of the teacher, recognizing 
the important truth that breadth of knowledge and interest in 
the teacher will always have a beneficent effect on the pupil. 
Herbert Spencer’s bread and butter theory of education was not 
the one that governed in the selection. The truer conception is 
apparent that a teacher accomplishes his best work by the un- 
conscious influence of his own intellectual and moral life. We 
have a good deal to learn and somethings to unlearn about teach- 
ing and the secret of a teacher’s power and real worth to the 
pupil. Professional knowledge and training are necessary, and 
there is no danger of their being too much of it, but there is an 
unprofessional quality also most valuable in a teacher. The 
minister who is something more than a minister, and the teacher 
who is not narrowed by his calling are the most helpful in devel- 
oping the highest type of men. ‘“ If you would lift me you must 
stand on higher ground,” and books are the ready means of gain- 
ing a broad view of life. 


The need of the effort to create a reading habit among teach- 
ers and to turn it into right channels is no imaginary one. A 
skeptic on this point has only to read the papers submitted by 
candidates for teachers’ licenses to be convinced. How to reach 
the illiterate who aspire to teach in the elementary schools and 
bring them up to a tolerable standard of fitness for their work is 
one of the important practical problems that concern public edu- 
cation. The school privileges of many of this class are very 
meager. They get their knowledge in the district school, where 
ignorance is often transmitted from generation to generation of 
pupils. The annual teachers’ institute adds something to their 
stock of knowledge, but its session is too short to do much more 
than to create a thirst for more. This teachers’ library comes in 
to supplement the educational advantages of these trainers of 
our youth. 

The practical success of the experiment will largely depend 
upon local influences. The superintendent of public instruction 
can inaugurate the movement and plan its work, but he cannot 
put it into effect throughout the state. This must be done by 
the school commissioners, the progressive teachers, and the 
friends of education. There is a wide field for effective work 
here. Some are indifferent and need arousing; some are igno- 
rant of the course to take to get books and need directing. This 
library movement should be talked up in teachers’ associations 
and institutes, The teachers of the state should make use of the 
means of culture thus provided at state expense. No month 
should pass in the life of a progressive teacher without the read- 
ing of some good book bearing directly or indirectly upon work. 

A. C, HILL, 


yo 


The School Journal will not be published August 1 and 8. 
Subscribers will please take notice. 
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MONTROSE PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING, SUSQUEHANNA CO., PA, 


School Building Notes. 


ALABAMA. 


Jackson will build Agricultural college. Cost $9,000, Write Jas. F. 
Hutchisson, arch., Mobiie. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Ocean View will build schoolhouse. Write board of education. 

San Jose will soon vote on issuing bonds for a new high school and pub- 
lic library building. 

CANADA. 

Halifax, N. S., will build addition to Lemarchant street school building. 
Address H. S. Tremaine, arch. 

Montreal will erect college for women. Cost $2,000,000, gift of Sir Don- 
ald Smith ; write Bruce Price, arch., New York city, 

Prescott will enlarge schoolhouse. Write E. L. 
Ottawa, 

Rond Eau will erect schoolhouse; address Jas, L. Wilson & Son, 
Chatham, 

Whitefield will repair schoolhouse ; address George Laking. 


COLORADO. 


Berthond will erect schoolhouse. Cost $16,000; write F. E. Kidder, 
arch,, Denver. 


Horwood, arch., 


CONNECTICUT. 

Cheshire will erect high school. Cost $3,000. 

New Haven will build schoolhouse. Write Wm. H. Allen, arch,, 82 
Church street.—Yale college wili build dormitory. Cost $60,000. 

New London wil! build addition to the Harbor schoolhouse, Write J. 
J. Sweeney, arch. 

Torrington will build schoolhouse, 
address E: J. Steele. 

Wallingford will erect schoolhouse. 
Brown. 


Write E. C. Hotchkiss, arch.; or 


Cost $25,000; address C. H. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington will build music hall for Gonzaga college ; cost $25,000.— 
The contract for the Hall of History building for the American university 
has been given to James L. Parsons at $158,000. 

GEORGIA, 


Barnesville.—An election was held to vote on issuing bonds to build a 
$15,000 schoolhouse. 





Athens will build Ohio State University 
building. Cost $50,000. Write Samuel 
Hannalord & Sons, archs , Cincinnati. 

Augusta wil! build adaition to school- 
house; address G. H. Slingerland, pres. 

Charleston. — The cornerstone of the 
$150,000 state normal school build ing has 
been laid. 

Champaign.— The contract for the new 
library at the University of [llinois has been 
given tothe H. M. Roberts Construction 
Co., of Chicago at $133,000. 

Chicago will erect brick schoolhouse on 
Monticello & Potomac avenues, Cost $50, 
coo. Write board of education.—WAll 
build a dormitory for the John Worthy 
school. Cost $50,c00.—Lutheran church 
will erect schoolhouse, cost $5,000o—the R. 
C. Bishop of Chicago will build school 
house, cost $18,0c00o—board will build addi- 
tion to schoolhouse on Clark street, cost 
$50,000. Write board of education.—Will 
build addition to the Central school—will 
bui'd six-een-room school building—also 
additions to two schoolhouses; address John 
A. Guilford, board of education.—Will also 
build six new schoolhouses. Total cost 
$274.000 ; write board of education, 

Edwardsville will heat schoolhouse with 
low pressure steam heating. Write E. J. 
Jeffress, chairman. 

Elmwood will erect schoolhouse for dis- 
trict No.2, address W.. C. Phelps, pres. 

Greenup will erect schoolhouse; address 
J. F. McCoy, arch., Danville. 

Gross Point will erect schoolhouse. Cost 
about $8,000. Write F. P. Burnham & 
Co., archs , Atwood building, Chicago. 

Hull will erect schoolhouse, cost $3,903 ; 
address E. L. Allen, clerk, con. 

Joliet will build addition to Eastern ave 
school, Cost $6,000, Address commis- 
sioner on schools. 

Kankakee will erect schoolhouse, Cost 
$18,000. Write Chandler & Park, archs., 
Racine, Wis. 

La Grange will build addition to school- 
house, Cost $10,000. Write J. N. Tilton, 
arch., Opera House building, Chicago, Ill, 

Monmouth will erect auditorium for Mon- 
mouth college, Cost $25,000. 

Write D. E. Ward, arch., Chicago. 

Oak Park will erect school building. 
Cost $35,000. Write Patton & Fisher, archs. 
115 Monroe street, Chicago. 





Urbana will build high school. Cost 
$20,000. 
INDIANA, 
Anderson will build schoolhouse. Cost 


$10,000. Write L. H. Kluse, W. oth street. 
—Also schoolhouse on Columbus avenue. 
Write S. M. Keltner, sec’y. 

Indianapolis will build addition to Central Medical College. 
509. Write S. C, Dark, 25 W. Washington street. 

Kouts will erect schoolhouse. Cost $4,000. Address Trustee Lyon, of 
Pleasant township. 

Lowell will build schoolhouse. 
Washington street, Indianapolis. 

Michigan City will build schoolhouse, Write Mr. R. G. Young. 

Terre Haute will erect two schoolhouses. Total cost $60,0co. 

Westville will rebuild high school lately burned. Loss $5,000. 


IOWA. 


Algona will build schoolhouse, Write W. R. 
archs., of Des Moines. 

Ames will erect tower for lowa Agricultural College. 
E. Hallet, arch., Des Moines. 

Athens Township will build schoolhouse in Independent district No 3. 
Address A. C. Merrit, pres., board of directors. 

Bloomfield will erect schuolhouse. Address W. H. Miller, sec’y. 

Burlington wili add building to North Oak schoolhouse. Also addition 
to South Hill school. Write H. A. Kelly, sec’y: 

Council Bluffs will erect schoolhouse. Address Bell & Kent, archs. 

Crescent will erect schoolhouse. Address J. B. Mattack, sec’y. 

Decorah will build schoolhouse. Cost $25,000. Write Orff & Jorale- 
mon, archs,, 615 Lumber Exchange building, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Dunlap will build two schoolhouses. Write L, E. Wright, sec’y school 
board. 

Denison will erect two schoolhouses. 
board. 

Des Moines.—Schoolhouse will be erected in Pleasant Corner school 
district. Write A. M. Miller. 
ay Falls will build addition to school. Write Mr. C. H. 
Merrill. 

Estherville will build schoolhouse, Write G. W. Adams, sec’y. 

Forest City will erect schoolhouse. Address P. H. Swingen, sec’y. 

Malone will erect schoolhouse. Address H. Pelham, sec’y. 

Modale will erect schoohouse. Cost $5,000, Write F. H. Ludwig. 

Nevada will erect schoolhouse. Address E. F. Moore, sec'y board of 
education. 

Oskaloosa will erect high school building. Address G. W. Godfrey, 
pres. 

Sac City will build schoolhouse. Address T. A. Cahill, sec’y. 

Shannon City will erect schoolhouse. Address J. B. McCartney, sec’y. 

Winfield will erect schoolhouse, Write M.R. Buchanan, sec’y. 


KANSAS, 
Valley Falls will erect high school. Address G. M. McCammon, clerk 


Cost $2,- 


Write Krutsch & Laycock, arch., W. 


Parsons & Son Co., 


Address George 


Write L. E, Wright, sec’y school 


Cost $720. 
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KENTUCKY. 


Louisville will erect schoolhouse cor, Market and Jefferson streets. 
Middlesborough will erect schoolhouse. Cost $15,000. Write L. F. 
Frisby, mayor. 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore will erect schoolhouse for St. Martin's R, C, church. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Beachmont will erect schoolhouse and Hall. Cost $27,000; write J. E. 
McCathern, arch., Lynn.—will build schoolhouse. Write Sam’! D. Kelly, 
arch, 

Boston.—The Common Couacil has made an appropriation of $75,000 
for the improvement of the city schoolhouses. 

Cambridge will erect schoolhouse. Write Aaron H. Gould, arch,, Bos- 
ton.—also Latin school. Cost $250,000. 

Campello will erect schoothouse; Cost $12,000. 

Everett will erect schoolhouse. Cost $15,000. 

Fall River will build schoolhouse on Harrison st. 
ing, 78 Bedford st. 

Haverhill will erect parochial school for St. Joseph’s. 
write C. Willis Damon, arch. 

Lowell will erect schoolhouse on Carter street. Cost $35,000; also one 
on Pine street. Cost $12,000, and school on Wannalancit street. Cost 
$80,000; write Stickney & Austin, archs,—will also erect schoolhouse on 
Plan street; write David & Raynes, arch,—will build addition to the 
Chelmsford street school. Cost 17,000; write Stickney & Austin. archs. 

Medford.—The board of aldermen have appropriated $21,500 for school- 
house improvements. 

Melrose will erect schoolhouse and hall. 
Dow, archs. 

Needham,—A meeting was held to consider the construction of a new 
high school; also to enlarge the Rimball school building and to erect a 
new schoolhouse at Lincoln and School streets. 


Write Joseph M. Dar- 


Cost $16,000 ; 


Cost $27,000; write Louis A. 


North Adams will erect two schoolhouses, total cost, $69,300. Write 
Porter & Hannum, contractors.—will erect schoolhouse. Write City 


Council. 

Somerville will erect schoolhouse. 
arch. 

South Framingham will erect schoolhouse, 
H, Taylor & H, W, Colby, Boston, 

Stoughton will erect schoolhouse, 
ward, arch,—will erect schoolhouse. 
arch., Brockton. 

Wellesley will build a memorial chapel for Wellesley college. 
$100,000, gift of Miss Elizabeth G. and Clement S. Houghton. 

Westfield will erect schoolhouse. Cost $18,000. Write A. W. Holt on 
arch. 

Worcester will erect schoolhouse. 
Knowles building. 


Cost $35,020; write T. M. Sargent, 
Cost $12,000. Write W. 


Cost $15,300; write Alfred E. Wood- 
Cost $15,002. Write C. L. Mitchell, 


Cost 


Address Geo. & John P. Kingston. 


MICHIGAN, 


Aon Arbor will build addition to the third ward school. 
Write Chas. A. Sauer, arch, 

Detroit will build schoolhouse. Cost $25,000. Write Archs. Malcolm- 
son & Higginbotham, 53 Moffat building.—will also build schoolhouse. 
Cost $25,000.—The same architect will build 8-room schoolhouse. Cost 
$16,000.—A parochial schoolhouse will be built for R. C. society. Cost 
$15,000. Write Arch. Jos. G. Kastler, 1,015 Chamber of Commerce build- 


Cost $5,500. 


ing. 

Greenville will erect schoolhouse. Address A, Peckham, arch., Langs- 
ton. 

Lansing will build schoolhouse.—also addition to schoolhouse on Mich- 
igan ave. Cost $5,500. 


Muskegon.—C harles H. Hackley has added $25,000 to his original gift 
or a manual training school, making the total amount $155,000. 

Otsego will build schoolhouse at cost of $10,009 and will repair old 
schoolhouses. Write board of education. 


MINNESOTA, 


Amboy will erect schoolhouse, Address Geo. R. Wilder, sec. 

Arlington will build schoolhouse. Cost $5,000. Write board of edu- 
cation, 

Clear Lake will erect schoolhouse. Address C, A. Stickney, clerk, 

Hutchinson will build addition to scho»lhouse. Address D. A, Adams. 

King will erect schoolhouse. Write J. D. Knuteson, clerk. 

Mazeppa will erect schoolhouse. Write C.G. Maybury & son, Winona. 
archs, 

Minneapolis will erect schoolhouse. Cost $36,636. Write A. F. Wasi- 
lewski, contractor—will also erect schoolhouse. Cost $35,000. Address 
C, F. Struck, arch. 

MISSOURI, 


Fairfax will erect schoolhouse. Cost $10,000 Write W. F. Schrage, 
arch,, Kansas City, 

Joplin will erect high school. 
arch., First National Bank. 

Montgomery City will erect schoolhouse. Cost $10,000 

Orin will erect schoolhouse, Address O. J. Boemer, Roe Building, St. 
Louis. 

Pleasant Valley will erect a new schoolhouse. 
arch., Carthage. 

St. Louis will erect schoolhouse on Manchester street. Cost $20,000. 
Write board of education’—also schoolhouse on Fall street. Cost $10,000. 
Address St. Theresa R. C. Cathedral—the city has appropriated $48,466 
for repairs to school buildings damaged by the tornado.— Reformed church 
will build schoolhouse’ Cost $5,000.—will also build addition to Dental 
college. Write Archs, Barnett, Haynes & Barnett Insurance Building. 


MONTANA, 


Butte City Will build a group of buildings for the State School of Mines. 
Cost $100,000. Write C. E. Paulsen, Helena, arch. 


NEBRASKA. 


Juniata will erect schoolhouse. 
board, 

Hastings.—Bids will be received for heating and ventilating school 
building. Address J. N. Clark, pres. of school board. 

Randolph will build addition to schoolhouse. Cost $5,000. Address 
J. C. Stitt, arch., Norfolk, 


Cost $25,000. Address A, C. Michaelis, 


Address S. Logsden, 


Write G. G. Vreeland, sec’y school 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua will erect a schoolhouse. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bridgeton will build schoolhouse. Cost $40,000, Write Sterns & Cas- 
tor, arch., Bourse building, Phila. 

Camden will build addition to schoolhouse, also addition to Central 
school. Write Arnold H. Moses, arch., 413 Walnut street, Phila. 

Cape May City will erect high school. Cost $30,000, write board of 
education. 

Plainfield will erect the Lincoln school building.—Proposals will also be 
received for heating and ventilating three school buildings. Address C. 
P. Karr, arch., 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

Princeton.—It is said that John I. Blair has given $150,000 with which 
to build a dormitory to be known as Blair hall. 

South Orange will build a new high school to cost about $30,000, 

Vailsburgh will build 4-room addition to grammar school. 


NEW YORK. 


Buffalo will build schoolhouse. Cost $50,000. 
ings—also another school building. Cost $50,o00—will erect dental 
school for University of Buffalo. Cost $50,000. Write Geo. Cary, arch. 
—will build an addition to the high school, Cost $30,000. Write F. W. 
Humble, arch.—will build addition to school No, 18. Cost $25,000—will 
also install heating plant in school No. 28. Write board of public 
works, 

Brooklyn will erect schoolhouse on Evergreen avenue. Cost $79.475. 
Write board of education—will build addition to schoolhouse on Four- 
teenth street. Cost $21,893. Write Mr. J. M. Naughton, arch,, 131 Liv- 
ingston street,—will built addition to schoolhouse No. 43—also addition 
to school No. 104—and school No, 28. Write John McNamee. Proposals 
will be received for heating and ventilating No. 103 school—also No. 23— 
also addition to No. 1o1. Write board of education, 131 Livingston 


Write bureau of build- 


street. 

Depew. A Polish church and schoolhouse are to be built at a cost of 
$25,000. 

Glen Park will erect schoolhouse. Address D. D. Keiff, arch , 18 Flower 
building. 


Jamaica will build normal schoolhouse. Write I. G. Perry, arch., Capi- 
tol at Albany or P, J. Lauritzen, 24 E. 23rd St., New York city. 

Lancaster will build schoolhouse. Cost $3,500. Arch. Morris G. Holmes, 
Niagara St., Buffalo, 

Mount Vernon will erect high school building ; cost $60,000. 

New York city will erect three buildings for Barnard college. Cost 
$500,000. Write Lamb and Rich, archs,—Also schoolhouse on 173d street. 
Cost $200,000.—Also another schoolhouse on Ninety-first street and First 
avenue. Cost $60,000,—Also two schoolhouses. Total cost $130,000. 
Write C. B. J: Snyder, arch., 146 Grand street.—Columbia college will 
erect college-of Chemistry. Cost $400,000—will also erect schoolhouse for 
St. John’s Lutheran church. Cost $30.000, Write J. W. Walter, arch., 
W. Forty-third street —will erect schoolhouse on Trinity avenue and 135th 
street. Address board of school trustees, 146 Grand street.—The legislature 
has passed bills to the following amount $5,000,000 for new schools.— 
Barnard college has raised the $100,000 subscription needed to secure the 
gift of $100,000 from Mrs. Van Dyck Brinckerhoff, of Hastings, for a 
building at Morningside heights. 

Bath-on- Hudson will erect schoolhouse. 
& Son, Albany. 

Olean wiil build schoolhouse. Write Arch Morrison & Jacobberger, 
Jamestown—will build addition to high school, Cost $25,000. Write F. M. 
Humble, Buffalo. 

Poughkeepsie.—Vassar college will build dormitory, cost $100,000 and a 
recitation hall, cost $100,coo gift of John D. Rockefeller. 

Syracuse will build schoolhouse. Cost $38,000 ; address Merrick & Ran- 
dall, archs. 

Yonkers will build schoolhouse. 


Cost $25,000. Address Ogden 


Write J. V. Lawrence. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte. The Lutherans contemplate building a college to cost from 
$50,000 to $75,000. 

Waughtown will erect schoolhouse. Cost $10,715. 
burn, arch., Winston, 
. Winston will erect schoolhouse, Cost $12000. Write Arch., F. P 
Milburn. 


Write Frank P. Mil- 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Belville will build schoolhouse. 

Buxton will erect schoolhouse. 
school board. 

Grafton will erect schoolhouse for St. Mary’s college. 
Write J. Friedlander, arch., Fargo. 

Jamestown will build addition to South side schoolhouse. 
chairman. 

Sheyenne will erect schoolhouse, 


Write N. E. Dahlen, pres. board. 
Write Geo. J. Longfellow, cierk of 


Cost $13,000. 
F, Ingalls 
Address N. U. Hansen, clerk. 


OHIO. 


Ashland will erect schoolhouse. Write A. O. Long, township clerk. 

Bowling Green will build schoolhouse. Write Charles S. Sage, clerk 
board of education.—Will erect schoolhouse. Write George F. Dunn, 
clerk. 

Cleveland.—Proposals will be received at the office of clerk of board of 
education, I90 Euclid avenue, for furnishing Barkwill and Willard school 
buildings. Also annex to Clark school building. 

Colton will build schoolhouse, Write Wm. H. Weirich. 

Fremont will repair and build additions to several schoolhouses. Ad- 
dress E. S. P. Bingman, clerk. 

Cincinnati will build addition to Osiris street school, Write J. E. Cor- 
many, chairman.—Arch. H. E, Siter is preparing plans for three school- 
houses. Cost $60,000 each. 

Columbus. Two new buildings will be erected by the trustees of the 
Ohio State Universitv, Cost $200,000.—An addition will be built to school- 
house. Address J. M: Freese, arch., Wesley block—will build schoolhouse. 
Write D. Riebel, arch. 

Delaware will erect schoolhouse, Address W. F. Sackett, clerk. 

East Liverpool will erect Central school building. Cost $15,000. 
board of education. 

Harrison Township will build schoolhouse. 
clerk, board of education. 


Write 


Write Jno. W. Buckholder, 
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Lakewood will erect schoolhouse, 
of education, 

Medina will erect schoolhouse. Address H. M. Blakeslee, clerk. 

Mount Victory will erect schoolhouse. Write M. Johnson, clerk. 

Napoleon will build five belfries on schoolhouse, Address township clerk 
Christ Sonnenberg, 

Newark will build schoolhouses. Write W. M. Beatty, M. D. 

Sharon Centre will erect schoolhouse. Address J. F. Waltz, clerk. 

Springfield will erect addition to schoolhouse, Moorefield township. 
Write J. S Simpson, clerk. 

Troy Township will have high school erected at Welshfield. 
Arch, A. W. Rust, Painesville, Ohio. 

New Moorefield will butld addition to schoolhouse in sub-district No. 2. 
Write J. S. Simpson, clerk board of education. 

Pleasant Township will build schoolhouse. Address clerk of board. 

Portage will build schoolhouse. Write Arch. Homer E. Brown. 

Salem will build schoothouse. Write A. Cameran, arch. 

South Brooklyn will build schoolhouse. Write W. T. Watson, clerk. 

South Cumminsville, will erect new schoolhouse. H. E. Siter, arch, 
Third and Walnut streets, Cincinnati. 

Tiffin will erect schoolhouse in Seneca township. 
clerk, Seneca township. 

Toledo will build schoolhouse. Write Archs. Becker and Hitchcock, 
Gardner building —Also high school, cost $70,000. Write Archs. Bacon 
& Huber, Spitzer building.— Will erect kinaergarten school, cost $7,000. 
Write A. B. Sturges, arch., Spitzer building.—Will erect schoolhouse. 
Write board of education, ~Also another schoolhouse. Write E. O. 
Fallis, Nasby Tower. 

Tuscarawas will build schoolhouse. 
Romig, Canal Dover. 

Twinsburg will build schoolhouse. 


Address J. C. Andrews, clerk, board 


Write 


Write Henry Ziegler, 


Cost $4,500. Write Stewait A. 


Write S. Lane, clerk. 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Darlington will erect school building and dormitory, near the Red Moon 
Issue station, Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservation. Address Captain A, 
E. Woodson, U. S. A. acting U. S, Indian agent. 

Stillwater will erect scnool building, cost $8,5co ; address David Dovglass, 
archchitect, Oklahoma city 


OREGON, 


Cottage Grove will erect schoolhouse. Write S. R..Piper, chairman, 


PENNSYLVANIA, e 


Birdsboro will erect schoolhouse, cost $20,000, 

Braddock will build schoolhouse. Write Sec'y. Geo. F. Heuse, 

Erie will erect schoolhouse, cost $40,000, Write Jos. Frank, arch. 

Harrisburg will build Forney schoolhouse. Cost $30,350. Write Nes- 
bit and Coder, archs, and contractors, Trust building.—Will build school- 
house on Briggs street. Cost $24,000. Write Archs. Fouse and Lloyd.— 
Will also make improvements in school buildings. Address board of con- 
trol. 

Philadeiphia,—Proposals will be received for furnishings for normal 
school, Girls’ high school, Nineteenth street school, N. W. Grammar 
school, Warner school, Mervine street school, Henry Herbert school, No. 
2school. Write board of education, 713 Filbert street.—A parochial school 
house will be erected for St. Anthony’s R. C. church. Write Frank R. 
Watson, 518 Walnut street.—Will build parochial school for Church of 
the Epiphany, cost $40,000. Write Frank S. Riggs, Con.—Will also build 
school farm, cost $30,c0o. Address Cope & Stewardson, archs., 314 Wal- 
nut street. 

Pittsburg will erect convent, cost $21,000, Address St. Kiernan’s R. C. 
church. 
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Plymouth will erect schoolhouse. 
building, Wilkes-Barre. 

Reading will erect schoolhouse on Spruce street. 
Buttonwood streets, cost $8,c00. 

Duquesne will erect schoolhouse. Cost $18,000, Write Briggs & Scott 
Bros., McKeesport, Pa. 

Knoxville w.ll build addition to school building. Address Riddle & 
Keirn, archs., 614 Lewis building, Pittsburg. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Write Martin & Hall, archs,, 502 


Address Rudrauff & Davey, Bennet 


Also one on Pear and 


Providence will erect schoolhouse. 
Industrial Trust building. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Johnston willerect schoolhouse. Cost $6,000. Address D. G. Ziegler 
& Co., Columbia. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Hetland will erect schoolhouse, Write Austin Halvorson, clerk of school 
board. 

Parker will build schoolhouse. Write W. R. Wood, sec’y. 

Springfield will erect schoolhouse. Write W. L. Dow, arch., Sioux 


Falls. 
Verdon will erect schoolhouse. Address E. H. Snowden, schoo 
board. 
TENNESSEE. 
Jackson will erect school building. Cost $20,000. 
TEXAS. 
Laredo will erect school buildings. Total cost $20,000. Address city 
council. 
Temple will erect schoolhouse. Cost $8,000, Write secretary of 
board, 
UTAH, 
Cedar Fort will erect schoolhouse in District No. 1. Address school 
trustees. 
VIRGINIA: 


Charlottesville will erect five buildings for the University of Virginia. 
Cost $300,000. Write McKim, Mead & White, archs., New York city. 

Newport News will erect two new schoolhouses, Cost about $40,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

Chippewa Falls will rebuild first ward schoolhouse. Address E, H. 
Colemon, sec’y board of education. 

Clintonville.--A $15,000 high school will be built. 

Colby will erect schoolhouse, Write H. Eggebrecht, chairman. 

Delavan will erect manual training school buildings at state school for 
deaf. Address Hans B, Warner, Madison. 

Fond du Lac will erect schoolhouse. Cost $9,000. Write Jennings & 
Ross, archs., Chicago. 

Grand Rapids will erect schoolhouse. Address Geo. L. Williams, board 
of education. 

Janesville will build a $20,000 addition to the school for the blind, 
Write Hans B, Warner, pres., state board of control, Madison. 

Milwaukee will erect high school, 

Prairie du Chien will build schoolhouse. Write Chandler & Park, 
archs., Racine. 


Stanley will erect schoolhouse. Address L. I, Roe, clerk. 
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Editorial Notes. 


American educators ave apt to forget the great histori- 
cal significance of the advent of Horace Mann. It was 
he who disseminated the doctrine that the highest duty 
of a nation or a community is to educate each and all 
of its members in free schools common to all at the pub- 
lic expense. Outside of America this democratic idea 
is nowhere practiced. In England efforts are being 
made to have it adopted ; in Germany the leading news- 
papers are discussing it and are urging German educa- 
tors and law makers to work forits acceptance. It is an 
idea born and nurtured on American soil. The debt of 
American pedagogy to Europe, particularly Germany, 
has been often treated in educational writings. Who 
will tell what Europe owes to America in education ? 








“ Language cannot be employed until the ideas and 
thoughts to be expressed by it are formed in the mind,” 
says the Massachusetts Course of Study for Eleme- 
ntary Schools. Teachers realizing this and having a 
given form of speech to drill upon, take pains to awaken 
the thought which this form expresses before inducing 
the children to use it. But this usually takes the pupil 
out of the direct line of thinking which leads to the dest 
thing to be next learned. Thought should be awakened by 
regular study of environment, not by jostlings into unre- 
lated states. It should be prompted for the immediate 
sake of a closer touch between child and environment, 
not for the sake of acquiring the use of some tool not yet 
needed or which the teacher allows the pupil to misuse 
all day except during the “language” hour. It is true 
that the thought must precede the word, but it is also 
true that normal, not abnormal stimulation should 
awaken thought. Language is a matter to be watched 
over, rather than taught. The same document goes on 
to admonish the teacher that she should permit “ no in- 
complete statements or ungrammatical expressions to 
pass unnoticed.” 





THE JOURNAL next week will be the monthly 
“‘Method” number. In addition to the material for 
practical school-room use there will be accounts of the 
conventions of the National Council and several state 
and other teachers’ associations. The Buffalo meeting 
of the N. E. A. will be fully described in the issues of 
July 18 and 25. After that THe JouRNAL takes its an- 
nual vacation of two weeks. Thus, in the weeks end- 
ing August 1 and 8 no paperis published. August 15 
will be the date of the first number after July 25. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Ambassador Bayard, Prof. March, and others granted the de- 
gree of D. C. L., at Oxford.——The correspondence between the 
United States and England relating to arbitration pubiished.—- 
Cornell wins the freshman and university races at Poughkeepsie. 
——Consul-General Lee denies that he has made any official re- 
port regarding Cuba.——Spain decides not to cancel treaties with 
the United States. ——Russia protests against the action of Ger- 
man agents of English and Hollandish colonial armies in luring 
Russian youths across the frontier with promises of money.—— 
Large amounts of money idle in Great Britain; it is said that 
much of it would come here if the currency question were settled. 
——Henry M. Stanley, the explorer, suffering from inflammation 
of the stomach.——Li Hung Chang takes dinner with Bismarck, 
——The powers stand by Turkey in her war against Crete. —— 
Sir Leonard B. Tilley, K. C. B., ex-governor of New Brunswick, 
dead.——-Canadian Liberals working for a revision of the tariff. 
——The Pope gives hats to four new cardinals.—— A Lyons pro- 
fessor says his investigations prove that Roentgen rays prevent 
the development of the bacilli of tuberculosis.—-—-Venezuelia re- 
leases Harrison, the atrested British surveyor, at the request of 
the United States.——-Cecil Rhodes’ resignation from the direc- 
torship of the British South Africa Company is accepted.—— 
Spain to issue $12,000,000 in bank notes.—-—-Scores of men en- 
tombed at Pittston, Pa, by an explosion of gas followed by a 
cave-in.— —The Cuban “ insurgents” give notice that Havana 
will be destroyed with dynamite it necessary to drive the Spani- 
ards away.——Pope Leo’s latest encyclical says that all Christian 
sects must be joined together. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
BosTON. 


‘It is quite remarkable, the lack of faith in the admin- 
istration of the government, be it city or state. That the 
citizens of New York had enough suffici nt cause to 
doubt the honesty of its officials is only too well known. 
The Lexow commission was watched by every man 
woran, and child in the country; the dishonesty un- 
earthed took away the breath of many who as merchants 
had walked up Broadway on Sunday mornings listening 
to the sweet chimes from Grace church tower; it did 
not seem that a city where such delicious music is 
heard could descend so low! But Boston has many peo- 
ple who doubt Boston politics. Anyway I met some 
men to-day I deem fairly well acquainted with the city 
government who declared that New York rascality 
would be equaled here. The group consisted of per- 
sons who would be glad to feel differently if they could. 

I remember a conversation with an English gentle- 
man in Liverpool who showed me a slip of paper, being 
a letter written by a traveler in America, in which the 
writer told of the number of men holding office sup- 
posedly by the will of the people who had been convicts 
or were murderers, thieves, fighters, and low-lived gen- 
erally. Glancing over it I was obliged to say to his, 
“ This cannot be'true, sir,” “I am afraid it is only too 
true.” Nor could I easily explain how such men could 
get into office. This was the subject that came up on 
Wednesday before the Extempore Club, to which I have 
just alluded ; I attempt to meet one or more members 
of this club when in Boston and in the hour spent over 
the table some pretty serious questions have been asked; 
at this time this question was proposed, Is it not time 
the teacher had something to say as to our decay in pol- 
itics ? 

It was argued pro and con, some feeling that some- 
thing must be done to impress the minds of the boys 
with the fact that both Democrats and Republicans were 
so anxious to get their own men into office that they 
would nominate Satan himself if they felt he was pop- 
ular enough to poll a majority of votes; others de- 
clared the teacher who uttered such a sentiment would 
be bounced at once. ‘Let no teacher,” said X, “ men- 
tion the word Democrat or Republican unapprovingly 
if he wishes to stay where he now is.” 

The debate reached no conclusive point, of course ; 
that was not intended. Butthe feeling of depression was 
apparent. Are we all to lose faith in the solidity of our 
form of government the more we see of it? It would 
be impossible to portray the want of hope in the utter- 
ances that I have heard during the past few months. 
The ward, district, or county has a “ boss” and he has 
the power to say who shall hold the offices. The hope- 
ful thing in ail this is that some are aware of the direc- 
tion from whence disaster is to come. A. M. K. 





American art will blossom when the aim of life for 
solely commercial ends is more lost sight of, and when 
the imagination has leisure to work, when the poetic 
stir is felt, when the love of beauty is awakened through 
ennoblement of the mind by culture, so that it can rise 
above the material into the spiritual, where dwell the 
ideas of beauty and truth. J. M. Hoppin, 

Yale University. | Professor of the History of Art. 
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Letters. 


The Practical in Art. 


Few of the thousands of young men and women who 
throng the art schools in this city realize the fact that 
almost nine per cent, of what they are taught is practi- 
cally useless to them in the great struggle for existence. 
Little or no attention is given by the instructor to de- 
tails, which are absolutely necessary. The pupils are 
left in the dark in regard to the most trivial of the rules 
of elementary drawing, for the reason “they must ex- 
periment for themselves,” or the lamentable incompe- 
tency of the teacher, who thoughtlessly fritters away the 
priceless talent and time for an “ experiment.” 

How is a person, who is a stranger, to know which of 
the numberless schools of this city is the one where he 
can obtain the proper training? The advertisements 
and references of all are of the highest, and he has not 
experience or standard of his own to guide him. Let 
him choose one, and if his instructor puts the cast be- 
fore him to draw, and leaves him with the injunction to 
sketch it in, with not even a hint as to Aow to do so, he 
can judge pretty well that he will get very little practi- 
cal information from that school. The teacher, if a 
good one, will ascertain first if the pupil has had any 
previous instruction, and will help him with a few de- 
tails, which left untold will bring discomfort and dis- 
couragement and a waste of time in the search for it 
afterwards. 

Some years ago in the search for information on the 
subject of illustrating, I went to the Y. W. C. Associa- 
tion, which was highly recommended, and I soon found 
that the drawing taught there was of a low standard. 
The next step was to gain admission to the Cooper 
Union. I soon found that they could do very little to 
help me. The class was a large one, some of the stu- 
dents having been there for some time, but nothing 
practical on reproduction or method could be gleaned. 
The same state of affairs existed in the classes of de- 
signing. Very few of the designs could be used for 
practical purposes, They were pretty, and the drawing 
fair, but they revealed palpably the fact that they were 
not designed with the knowledge that each design must 
undergo a process of printing by machinery from roll- 
ers. (Take, for instance, a wall paper design. The first 
step will be to determine what class and style is in 
vogue. The next is to construct the design so that 
when it has reached the factory the designers there will 
have no difficulty in transposing it to the rollers and 
matching the right side to the left.) 

A school cannot properly instruct its pupils unless it 
is in touch with the factories. The pupiis should have 
the advantage of observing the machinery as it prints. 
This is one of the first questions a prospective pupil 
should ask before selecting the school. What is meant 
by practical art? It isthe knowledge of what the trades 
want, and the power to construct a drawing in such a 
way that it could be used with the greatest possible ef- 
fect and the least possible expense. The drill on the 
cast should not be so long, after the first four or five, 
and a good, intelligent criticism, which is helpful, one 
that will explain the reason why the outline is not cor- 
rect, and 4ow to foreshorten. 

Nothing is so discouraging tothe student as when his 
drawing has been demolished by his instructor with the 
injunction that it is wrong, he must redraw; yet is not 
informed where the trouble originated and how toavoid 
it next time. 

To draw from life, and keep drawing until the mind 
is full of her beautiful forms, and the hand in obedience 
can construct an object in perfect symmetry, must be 
the aim of all art students. The between time can be 
given to the study from the flat. It would be well for 
the teacher to thoroughly systematize his methods, 
making them as simple as possible, counterbalancing 
the complexity of his knowledge by the simplicity of his 
explanations—wherein lies the whole trouble. The 
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student must be helped at first to aa intelligent under- 
standing of the most important of all—the thorough mas- 
tering of the fundamental principles of art, of that branch 
which he intends to make his life study. He must know 
the technicalities of the branch, so as to have at his fin- 
gers’ end all the points, and be able to give what is 
needed at a moment’s notice, 

It is so necessary to know how to handle the mate- 
rials used for the different fabric designs. The paper 
which comes exclusively for carpet manufactory is so 
entirely opposite to the usual method employed, of con- 
structing a design, that it is puzzling to one who has 
had little orno experience. (Bass paper for illustrating, 
which only the professional use, in reality a short 
cut to getting the desired effect, very few students are 
allowed to handle.) These materials should be intro- 
duced into the common classes a month or so before the 
close of the school for the summer. It is absolutely 
necessary for the student to be made familiar with the 
use and treatment which each medium used must un- 
dergo. 

There are so few competent teachers, and the reason 
is obvious, in three or four months or a year they at- 
tempt to master art in all its branches, paying little or 
no heed in their headlong rush, to the fundamental 
principles. Trying to master the abstract in the short 
time, to the point of perfection indispensable for the in- 
struction of others. Is it a wonder that the country is 
crowded with artists who are unable to meet the de- 
mands, thus forcing the manufacturers to send abroad 
for original designs. A. RIDGLEY. 


An Interesting Find. 


In turning over the Century Dictionary I have just 
happened under the word “ Mars” to come upon the 
statement of a very curious fact. 

Dr. Swift, inthe “ Voyage to Laputa,” written in 1726, 
says of the astronomers of that fabulous country, “‘ They 
have discovered two lesser stars or satellites, which re- 
volve about Mars, whereof the innermost is distant from 
the center of the primary planet exactly three of his 
diameters, and the outermost five ; the former revolves 
in the space of tea hours, and the latter in twenty-one 
and a half.” 

Now it took the astronomers 151 years longer, that 
is, till 1877, and until there were constructed far larger 
and better telescopes than were known in Dr. Swift’s 
day, to discover these satellites; and when the proper 
calculations had been made, it proved that in the times 
of revolution the fanciful statement was surprisingly 
close, since the inner satellite revolves about Mars in 
7 hours, 39 minutes, and the outer in 30 hours, 17 min- 
utes. 

He was a little farther off in his estimate of their dis- 
tances, as the inner is about 6,000 miles from the center 
of Mars, instead of 12,000, and the outer 14,500, instead 
of 20,000. 

I have never heard that Dr. Swift made any preten- 
sions to astronomical knowledge, and I do not see how 
even his great genius could have helped him in that 
direction. But the accurate statement of the number 
of satellites, the remarkable approximation to accuracy 
of the times of revolution, and even the estimate of the 
distances, all these so utterly.at varience with all the 
then known facts, seem to place the account among the 
more remarkable of the coincidences that I have seen. 

J. Invinc GorTonN, 

Supt. of Schools, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
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Thomas F, Harrison. 


The death of ex-Superintendent Harrison has been expected 
by those who have noted his failing health. He was born in 1823, 
in this city and began his studies in public school No. 11, after- 
ward No, 10, in Wooster street. He began teaching in that school 
as a monitor when fifteen years old, at a salary of $25 a year, 
that being the method in those days of training teachers. From 
there he was transferred to No. 3, under Dr. Patterson, and after- 
ward to what is now Grammar school No. 14. In 1848 he took 
the principalship of the first public school in Flushing, L. I., and 
remained there until appointed to what is now Grammar school 
No. 41, in Greenwich avenue. Under Mr. Harrison this school 
achieved a high reputation. In 1865 he was elected assistant 
superintendent under Superintendent Randell and held the office 
under Superintendents Kiddle and Jasper, being regarded as one 
of the strongest members of the staff. 

From the time he entered upon his work as a teacher, Mr. 
Harrison had been a most careful, earnest, and conscientious stu- 
dent. It was always felt he was abreast with the latest ideas in 
education. He was a teacher by nature, absorbing all that was 
of interest to his profession and devoted to the task of imparting 
this knowledge to others. He had a strong and original mind 
and one could not converse with him but a short time without 
feeling he was an unusual man. 

About six years ago he retired from his official position, and 
was at once greatly missed. He was the founder of the Satur- 
day nortnal school which in after years expanded into the mag- 
nificent Normal college. He was a welcome visitor in the schools, 
for it was recognized that he understood the teachers and could 
advise and inspire. He was a regular attendant at the schools of 
the city where his life work has been, and, until his health pre- 
vented, he never failed to be present at any important gathering 
of teachers, He was not only one of the most capable superin- 
tendents that the city has had, but he was always one of the 
most welcome in the schools, where his presence never failed to 
give pleasure and inspiration. 

Mr, Harrison had broad intellectual interests ; he was an as- 
tronomer of no mean abilities. He was an expert microscopist ; 
of geography he had made a most careful study; it was his fav- 
orite subject ; on this he wrote and lectured. Being an authority 
on this subject, the Harpers secured him to edit their school 
works, which occupied a prominent place in the schools all over 
the country. They brought him a handsome royalty, and remain 
a monument not only to his research but to his comprehension 
of the needs of youth. His own name was not used in these 
works while he continued a school official, so that they were never 
known as his, except to the circle of his intimate friends. 

Mr. Harrison was a regular attendant of the Presbyterian 
church, and at the funeral services held at the chapel of the 
Fourth avenue church a large number of his personal friends 
gathered. He leaves a daughter, his wife having died more than 
a year ago, and a brother, Mr. George W. Harrison, principal of 
Grammar school No, 40, 


Honorary Scholarship in Manual Training. 


Among the most important questions growing out of the 
introduction of manual training into the public schools are those 
relating to manual training for elementary schools, The Teach- 
ers college, feeling the need of more experiments conducted in 
the light of history of manual training and based on sound peda 
gogical principles, has decided to offer an honorary scholarship 
for two years to some young man of experience in teaching who 
desires to devote his attenticn to manual training for the ele- 
mentary school. The scholarship. which will include free tuition 
at the college, special assistance from the members of the faculty, 
and $500 a year in cash to defray expenses, will be awarded to 
the one who gives evidence of the ability to contribute most 
toward the solutio 1 of the problems in question. 

The winner of the scholarship is to spend his entire time for 
two years at the college, studying under the direction of the de- 
partment of manual training and art education. At the end of two 
years he will submit the result of his investigations for publication. 

Each applicant must have been a successful teacher of manual 
training to children from nine to thirteen years, and must sub- 
mit a course of study planned by bimself and be able to write 
English sufficiently well for publication. It is also desirable that 
he have a college education and be able to spe-k German. The 
scholarship will be awarded August 1, 1896. For further infor- 
mation and application blank address Charles A. Bennett, Teach- 
ers college, New York City. 





Alongside the Mountain Streams of North Carolina. 


Where can a more enjoyable trip be made than to the mountains of 
Western North Carolina, reached by the Southern Railway, Piedmont Air 
Line, ina few hours’ ride of tte Metropolis? The charming resorts of 
Asheville and others located in these glorious mountains are making their 
annual preparation for taking care of the large summer travel that seeks a 
cool and pleasant trip during the hot days of summer. An attractive book 
giving description of hotel and boarding house rates is now being distrib- 
uted by the passenger department of the Southern Railway System upon 
application to 271 Broadway, New York, 
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Supt. Balliet on “ Physical Education.” 


The Western Massachusetts branch of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Physical Education was organized at 
Sprinfield on the 15th inst., with Dr. Edward Hitchcock, of Am- 
herst college, presiding, Dr. Luther Gulick as secretary. The 
following officers were elected : 

President, Dr. Thomas M. Balliet ; vice-presidents, Dr. Edward Hitch- 
cock, of Amherst; Dr, F. W. Chapin, Rev. Dr. P.S. Moxom, William 
Orr, Jr., Charies Jacobus, and Dr. Luther Gulick; secretary, Dr. George 
F, Poole; treasurer, Miss Senda Behrenson, instructor in physical training 
at Smith college ; council, Alfred T. Halsted, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, and 
Frank Eger. 

Supt. Balliet addressed the meeting upon the subject of “ Phys- 
ical Education.” He said in part : 

**Most people, when they think of physical exercise, think 
only of muscular exercise, but the first question in selecting a 
course of physical training for schools is: ‘ What is its effect on 
the nerves and nerve centers, rather than on the muscles.’ 
The human brain, it is estimated, takes one-sixth of the blood 
supplied to the body, much more in proportion to its size than 
almost any other part of the system. This indicates that any- 
thing which affects the flow of blood has an effect upon the brain. 
Another point to know or bear in mind is that the brain Coes 
not act as a whole. Different parts have different functions, 
many of which we can now locate, with one part we see, with an- 
other we hear, etc. 

The motor function has been quite definitely located. If this 
is true then anything that strengthens the brain cells of that part 
must also strengthen the muscle itself. Now the only way we 
can exercise that part of the brain is by exercising the body. 
Physical exercise must be taken to reach and exercise a very im- 
portant part of the brain. When this exercise is not taken the 
brain degenerates. That this is so is indicated by the fact that 
in cases of amputation of an arm or leg in childhood the motor 
area controlling that mb is found to be practically in a rudi- 
mentary condition. The same effect is noticed in cases of blind- 
ness and other sensory deficiencies. All this indicates how much 
exercise has to do with brain. 

Another point that ought to interest is the question whether 
physical exercise ought not to be carried on with the idea of de- 
veloping automatic action. If one’s foot is tickled during sleep 
the foot is withdrawn ; this is not brain work, but an involuntary 
movement, emanating from the spinal cord. In like manner, 
during consciousness, many actions become automatic and it is 
a question if the brain cannot be relieved to a great extent by de- 
veloping this action of the spinal cord. A system of gymnastics 
may appeal to the brain, or to the spinal cord. It is a question 
if physical training in the public schools ought not to affect the 
spinal cord as well as the brain. 

Dr. Balliet argued in favor of an exercise not requiring mental 
concentration. He said that an essential thing in physical exer- 
cise is that it must be enjoyable, that while a system-of gym- 
nastics must be prepared carefully, we cannot get away from the 
necessity of a degree of enjoyment, and argued in favor of the 
out-door recess that in the exercising of the large muscle masses 
of the body there would be exercise of the lungs. In many of 
the system:s of gymnastics used in the schools, he continued, it is 
impossible to get exercise having these results. Tnen the ques- 
tion of fatigue is an interesting one. From certain experiments 
the conclusion has been drawn that fatigue is the result of certain 
products of exercise in the blood. While moderate exercise may 
clear the brain for effective work, muscular fatigue is detrimentat 
to good brain work, as well as that.a tired brain weakens the 
muscles. 

There is room for work on the subject of rhythm. Habit is 
one phase of this. The more we can throw all work into the 
naturai rhytnm of the nerve centers the less of wear and tear 
there is. This same thought has been applied to other lines of 
school work. 


Physical exer¢ise, he said, so far as it may build up the body 
and brain, must be carried on during the period of growth. 
After that period it may be needed to keep in perfect condition, 
but after growth ceases then there is no further definite develop- 
ment. Physical exercise touches the moral or mental nature. 
Complete control of the muscles goes with concentration of the 
mind. As a general thing a weak will goes with flabby muscles, 
so that physical exercise is important to us because of its bearing 
upon our higher nature, and to educate the mind without attend- 
ing to the body is doing a work for which no child will thank us. 
in after years. 


Dutch Records to be Printed. 


The New York Board of City Record has made acontract with 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons for the printing of the old Dutch records of 
the city. The city is to pay $4,887.44 for 200 sets of the books, 
each set to consist of seven volumes, one of the volumes to be an 
index. The publishers have the privilege of printing 100 extra 
sets to be sold at $1.50 a volume, and if the demand warrants it 
the mayor can authorize them within sixty days after the issue af 
the above to print still another 100 sets. 
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Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association. 


OTTAWA, ILL.—At the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Dr. Henderson, associate professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, read a paper on “ The Ethics of School Man- 
agement :” 

“Society has a right to ethical results from schools and teach- 
ers, If management has been what it should be, spite of per- 
versity and obstruction, we shall see augmented the virtues which 
hold the world together : politeness, order, truthfulness, industry, 
justice, altruism, reverence. And if there be any other virtue or 
thing praiseworthy it will spring out of this garden sown lavishly 
with seeds of better things. 

“Concrete hints of devices for developing these qualities may 
be formed from actual experiments. The school penny saving 
bank turns Poor Richard’s counsels into personal habits and local 
customs. Manual training, for town or country, transforms 
criminal impetuosity into regular social service. Public spirit 
grows when a group of boys form a Village Improvement society 
to plant flowers and trees, adorn the cemetery, furnish entertain- 
ment for the village festival. Reverence and sympathy are awak- 
ened and directed when toys and pictures are gathered for the 
child's hospital, when crutches are purchased for cripples A 
visit to a poor old man at the county farm (never to a criminal 
in the jail) may awaken a philanthropist under the vest of a rude 
boy. Patriotism grows rapidly when the star spang'ed banner 
waves, and when praise of Washington and Lincoln is said or 
sung. Action must embody advice. 

“We need to lay heavy duties on our hearts. 
asking higher pay. It is well. The state which starves its 
teachers dwarfs its children. They who rob the teacher smite 
posterity. But right rests on duty. To make the profession of 
teaching lucrative we must make it useful. We must be merci- 
less to all laziness and incompetency among us. The best of the 
medieval guilds refused to admit to their advantages one who 
could not prove his desert by making a masterpiece. The true 
social function of a trades union is to punish bad workmen, ex- 
clude the incompetent, and insist on sound work. The doctrine 
of minimum wages must rest on guaranty of honest goods. 
Teachers’ associations are becoming powerful trades unions. 
They will some day ask for pensions, since Germany pensions its 
teachers. But before we come to that we must have the German 
probation and preparation, and teaching must become a life call- 
ing. We cannot gather plums until we have grown the tree.” 

Prof. Arnold Tompkins, of the University of Illinois, spoke on 
“Means of Testing Educative Work.” He said in part: 

*“‘Let us have more faith and less testing. When the pupil is 
stirred by a noble thought why should we go about fishing for 
the thought that stirred him > When the pupil has formed the 
great, picturesque, and sublime panorama of history and has 
traced out the logic of events let him goin peace. In reading 
Enoch Arden the pupil is touched with pathos and stirred with 
heroic strength of manhood ; have we not faith that, it will bear 
its fruit, so that we need not keep snatching at it to see if it be 
still there? Ina few years the battle and the poem will have 
disappeared from consciousness, but not from life. We must 
snatch at them quick if we would test them by our clumsy meth- 
ods of measurement. Where are the eloquent periods of the 
orator and the inspired verses of the poet that thrilled us in our 
youth? The singer and the song may long have been forgotten, 
but their indefinable presence remains. The experiences of the 
soul are as immortal as the soul itself. After an experience the 
soul is never just what it was before. When the teacher touches 
the life of the child in the recitation he touches it for all time. 
While the particular cognition involved will, perhaps, shortly dis- 
appear forever, there remains quickened faculties and awakened 
powers, with a keener relish for truth and a higher sense of the 
worth of life. The perishable alone can be tested by the ordinary 
processes; and it is scarcely worth the testing. For the other, 
there is only the joy of doing and thinking and living. It 1s faith 
in work that yields no tangibie product that saves the school; it 
is the skeptical and materialistic grasping for definitely rounded 
product that prompts the deadening mechanical rout.ne of the 
school-room, yielding those definite facts so much prized by those 
who have none other but an arithmetical measure for the soul’s 
life and growth.” 

Prof. F. W. Hall treated the subject of keeping boys in school : 

‘“‘ The ability to read readily very early in the course would not 
only make the school work more entertaining and profitable, but 
would insure the formation of the reading habit and open to 
them what otherwise might be a sealed book —the experiences 
and observations of those who have gone before them in the line 
of service in which they expect to engage. 

“The manual training would not unly hold them longer in the 
school by the interest it always engenders, but it would make 
apparent the facts that the skilful hand has a trained mind be- 
hind it, and that the world has employment for “minds able to 
think and do rather than [simply] to contain.” 

“ Nature study would give knowledge of wonderful operations 
of immutable law that would at once attract the student and 
prepare him, in any vocation, to adjust himself in his place with 
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due regard to nature’s forces and his own limitations. Thus 
work along these three lines is not only invaluable, but it appeals 
to the boy at every step of his progress. 

“To make the work most effective, it must take on a local 
coloring. In the rural districts, the chemistry of the farm,—of 
the growth of plants and animals, of decay and fermentation, 
should receive much attention. The farm machinery, the mowers, 
the reapers, the wind mills, the tank-heaters, and the float-valves, 
may be profitably examined. 

“In manufacturing towns the various processes with which 
the pupil is confronted should furnish subjects for some of the 
lessons, and everywhere that which is before the pupil’s eyes or 
any legitimate occupation in which his father or his father’s 
neighbor is engaged, may be the theme for an essay or a recita- 
tion, Thus may the pupil be made to realize that the school 
work is a prezaration for his life work in whatever occupation he 
may engage. In this way and in this way only can inducements 
to remain in school be offered to the future artisan equal to what 
are now offered to the prospective artist. 

“If we would make our school equally attractive to all classes 
(with respect to future vocation) we must make it apparent that 
the school work touches every legitimate occupation in life. We 
must ‘aim to make the children as familiar with the names and 
biographies of scientists, inventors, constructors, and builders, as 
they are now with the names and biographies of poets, orators, 
and soldiers,’ ‘The school should be so broadened that all 
possible powers and capacities are reached and strengthened by 
it es 


"The next meeting of the association will be held at Freeport. 
Newell D. Gilbert, of Austin, was elected president; and J. E. 
Banks, of Pontiac, vice-president. 





The Deaf Taught to Speak. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—At the convention of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf by Prof. Amos G. Draper, of Gallaudet col- 
lege, Washington, presented a paper on’ “The Future of the 
Deaf in America.” The paper was read by Prof. Percival Hall, 
of the same institution, and interpreted by sign language by the 
author. Prof. Draper spoke of the interest recently shown in the 
physical development of the deaf. Industrial education, too, 
should receive a share of attention, for it would be a fatal error 
to send out a pupil, bright in intellect but deficient in industrial 
training. 

“The improvement in partial hearing is gaining, and the in- 
creasing use of the manual alphabet is full of promise. It is a 
matter of joy that schools are likely to employ dactylogy more 
and more. In some of the schools some of the born deaf will be 
trained in speech and taught to retain it during life. It is a feat- 
ure of the future which the deaf of the present can contemplate 
with rejoicing. It is a matter of regret that there is a steady de- 
crease in the number and capacity of male teachers in our schools. 
The tendency is for the employment of young women at small 
salaries. Women make good teachers for the young, They are 
not fitted, however, for the training of the young approaching 
maturity. Aural training seeks to teach speech and lip reading. 
Pure auralism says to every deaf boy, ‘ You are to be fitted for a 
place in society; you are to be a man; come to me,’”” 

Prof. Warren Robinson, of the Wisconsin institution for the 
deaf, read a paper on “ Manual Training for the Deaf from a Pre- 
paratory Point of View.” He urged the great value of manual 
training as a means by which pupils are better prepared, not only 
to make their own living, but to hold their own in life. 

A public meeting was held inthe evening Mr. A. L. Kander, 
superintendent of the Mount Airy institute for the deaf, gave a 
sign talk, interpreted by Mr. E. Booth, which gave a history of all 
which had been accomplished for the education of deaf mutes. 

The enrollment committee reported ninety-four active mem- 
bers. The trustees reported that $3,256 had been raised for the 
home fund, and that the proposed home would be located at 
Williamsburg. 

The association has a distinguished guest from Europe in the 
person of Prof. Joseph Marius Magnat, the celebrated French in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb. 





The death of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author of 
“‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” and other books, took place at her home 
in Hartford, Ct., July 1. Mrs. Stowe’s literary work was finished 
years ago; during the past seven years her health has been very 
precarious, but she maintained a cheerful temper and was fond 
of talking with the children during her walks, in the company of 
an attendant, in the vicinity of her home. Although many of her 
other books possessed unusual merit she will always be best 
known as the creator of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a book that did 
much to fire the anti-slavery spirit. It has been called the epoch- 
making book of the century. 





Scrofula and all diseases caused by impure blood, yield to the great 
purifier, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Progress in Philadelphia. 


The annual report of the president of the board of public edu- 
cation pays a deserved tribute to the services of Superintendent 
Brooks. Many changes have taken place during Dr. Brooks’ ad- 
ministration, particularly in the character and matter of instruc- 
tion. He has prepared courses of study for the Normal School, 
The School of Pedagogy, Girls’ high school, as well as courses in 
drawing, clay modeling, arithmetic and grammar. Early in the 
past year Dr. Brooks issued a syllabus of instruction in language, 
which was a natural sequence to his course of lectures on lan- 
guage, given in all the school sections of the city. 

The course of lectures to teachers on ‘“ Educational Psychol- 
ogy” begun in 1894, was continued in 1895, and the large attend- 
ance of teachers testified to their interest in the work. As a re- 
sult of the superintendent’s efforts to rouse the teachers to ac- 
quire an advanced education, many are taking a course in the 
department of philosophy or other special courses in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Another important piece of work was his 
report to the board of education on ‘“ Music in the Elementary 
Schools,” in which a much discussed subject was clearly ex- 
plained. 

During the year 1895 seven new buildings have been completed 
and occupied, and three additions made to old buildings. They 
provide accommodations for 4,500 pupils, but while they largely 
relieve the pressing wants of several of the sections, the demand 
is by no means satisfied. Twerty schools have 6,521 pupils of 
the eight lower grades attending school on half-time. Wherever 
it is practicable the board of education has rented additional 
buildings, but these at best are only makeshifts. Permanent re- 
lief cannot be had until the councils make appropriations enabling 
the board to build the school-houses needed and to provide for the 
needs of the future. No doubt as soon as the finances of the city 
warrant such a step it will be made. 


The Ideal Superintendent. 


The Binghamton, N. Y., Repudiican, in an editorial discusses 
the essential qualities of a superintendent of schools: 


‘* The superintendent of schools in a city of the size and intelligence of 
Binghamton should set the standard of intellectual ardor for his teachers: 
he should bea distinct and vital influence for higher ideals, for unflagging 
zeal in the pursuit of those ideals ; his enthusiasm should be of that carry- 
ing quality which communicates itself. He should be a man of liberal ed- 
ucation ; if not a scholar (in the schoiar’s use of the term) he should be at 
least a diligent student ; and the scholarship will come when time places 
upon his head what the Scriptures declare is a crown of glory. He should 
know and love books; and yet know that one real teacher is worth more 
than a ton of text-books. He should know the trend and the drift of what 
is called the theory of modern education, or pedagogics. He should know 
and work out for himself the first principles of education. He shculd be 
an original investigator of principles and methods. He should learn all 
that Pestalozzi. Herbart, Froebe!, Herbert Spencer and Sir James Sully can 
teach him—and then be his own man and nobody's copyist. He ought to 
know enough to know that, stripped of its technical vocabulary and some - 
what pompous phrasing, *‘ scientific’ education is simply a return to the 
simplicity of teaching ; a return to the etymological meaning of the word 
‘*education.” He should work out for himself the difference between the 
old scholastic theory that education is a memorizing, a pouring in of facts, 
statistics, tables, and the modern and yet very old theory that education is 
a drawing out, a bringing forth, a development. He should have experi- 
mental as well as theoretical knowledge of psychology, Although nota 
specialist he should possess sufficient intelligence to detect poor work or to 
appreciate good work in any subject taught in any school. 

** But, above all else, his intellectual personality should be of that qual- 
ity to inspire the great body of teachers to finer work, to more exacting 
deals.” 


Itinerant Summer Schools. 


Two new departures are noted among summer schools this 
year. A railroad train, composed of dining and sleeping cars is 
to be fitted up as a traveling summer school. This course of 
instruction will combine study with travel, for the school will stop 
to study botany, mineralogy, etc., as well as to gain information 
of the geography, commerce, and industries of the section 
through which it passes. The plan seems a very pleasant and 
instructive one, but unfortunately, the student who attends such 
a summer school needs a long purse. 

The other plan, which can hardly be called a summer school, 
is the fitting out by institutions of learning of expeditions for 
scientific study and exploration. These expeditions admit under- 
graduate students whose work and research are of no small 
value. 

The Rochester Post-Express suggests bicycle summer schools, 
which with a competent teacher at their head, might wheel 
‘‘ over the hills and far away,”” covering thirty miles a day, per- 
haps. For opportunities for nature study the wheel would be 
superior to a private car, while the expense of a trip across a 
state or two might be made merely nominal. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa,—A committee appointed by the first sec- 
tional school board to investigate the subject of co-education has 
reported that the board it represents has unanimously declared 
that it isnot in the interests of morality that boys and girls should 
be taught together in the same school-rooms. The report was 
made before the committee on grammar, secondary, and primary 
schools of the board of education. A sub-committee has been 
appointed to investigate the matter. 
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BRIDGEWATER, M Ass.—A new departure has taken place in 
the normal school. Principal Boyden has given up the regular 
commencement exercises and substituted an address by some 
noted speaker. This year the address was by the Rev. Smith 
Baker, on “ The Dignity of the Common School Teachers’ Mis- 
sion.” 


The Tutorial Series. 


On July 1, “ The University Tutorial Series” of educational 
publications passed into the hands of Messrs. Arthur Hinds & 
Noble, of Cooper institute, N.Y. They are now the sole represen- 
tatives of Mr. W. B. Clive in the United States. Mr. R. Sheriff, 
who introduced the “Series” into this country and has repre- 
sented Mr. Clive here, during the past two years, retires to the 
University Correspondence College Press, Cambridge, England. 
There he will take charge of the foreign department, and remain 
in constant touch with Messrs. Hinds & Noble, and thus be kept 
continually posted in the demands of the American Educa- 
tional market. This arrangement, it is believed, will not merely 
increase the business, but will cause a more widespread diffusion 
of this valuable series of educational books. 

" Mr. Sheriff labored hard and earnestly in introducing his books 
and was esteemed by all who met him. His charming personal- 
ity, won him many friends, who will greatly miss him. 


A New Blackboard. 


So much has been said of late about the blackboard as being 
unsanitary that a novelty is worth mentioning. This is made on 
the following principle: A sheet of ground glass, of suitable 
size, is set into a very firm, thin frame. This frame is hinged, so 
as to swing into another frame attached to the wall. This sta- 
tionary portion is fitted with a blackboard, covered with black 
canton flannel, velveteen, or serge, velveteen giving the best ef- 
fect. When the swinging glass is pushed firmly into the frame 
it presses on the velveteen backing. The ground surface is, of 
course, outside. This makes a blackboard which may be used 
either for crayons or lead pencil, as the case may be. There is 
also a white back, which may be used. This forms an admirable 
surface for colored crayons. If it is necessary to copy or prac- 
tice in geometrical designs or flowers, sheets of paper containing 
them are placed between the backing and the glass, the outlines 
showing throvgh perfectly. This board has many advantages, 
and will probably be widely adopted.— American Stationer. 





The article on “ Misused Words” in the THE JOURNAL of 
June 20 was from Plain English, published by the Practical 
Text Book Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Through an oversight 
the credit was omitted. 


The firm name of Arthur Hinds & Co., 4 Cooper Institute, 
New York City, has been changed by mutual consent to Hinds & 
Noble. The change has in no way affected the firm's capital, 
stock, or the management of the business. The new firm will con- 
tinue to publish and sell school and college books. 





Important Educational Articles in Current 
Magazines and Reviews. 


The Education of Women in Turkey. 
Forum, 

The Politician and the Public School. 
Ohio. —June Atlantic. 

Co-ordination of Our Educational Institutions. 
June Popular Science Monthly. 

Child Study. By M. V, O’Shea.—June Chautauguan, 

The Present Sacrifice of Education. By Clarence Waterer.—June West- 
minister Revew. 

The Education Crisis. By E, G. Taylor.—June Westminster Review. 

The College and the Home, By President Charles F. Thwing, of West- 
ern Reserve University.—Harper's Bazar for June s. 

The July At/anvic willcontain the first six of a series of ‘‘ Confessions” 
from successful school superintendents and teachers. 


By Mary Mills Patrick. June 
By Supt. L. H. Jones, Cleveland, 
By Dr, E. H. Magill.— 





Summer Time Table on the West Shore Railroad. 


The West Shore Railroad Summer Schedule will go into effect Sunday, 
June 28. There will be many important changes and additions. The 
through car service between Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Asbury 
Park, Long Branch, Jersey City, and Catskill Mountains, Saratoga, and 
Lake George will go into effect on that date. 

There will be many improvements in the local service, and the time of 
several through trains has been greatly reduced. 

The Catskill Mountain Express which leaves New York at 10.45 A.M., 
will hereafter be known as the RIP VAN WINKLE FLYER. Both the 
time and service of this train has been greatly improved. 

The Saturday Half-Holiday Express will leave New York at 1.00 P.M., 
and reaches the principal Catskill Mountain points in time for supper. 

There has also teen added a sleeping car, which will leave New York on 
the 3.15 A.M. train, reaching the Catskill Mountains in time for breakfast 
Sunday morning ; the sleeper can be entered at 9.00 P.M. Saturday night. 

A return train will leave Catskill Mountain points late Sunday night, 
arriving in New York early Monday morning in time for business. ‘This 
train will be appreciated and considered a great accommodation by busi- 
ness men who cannot leave New York early on Saturday afternoon, per- 
mitting them to spend Sunday with their families in the Catskill Mount- 
ains. 
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Modern Systems of Penmanship. 


(CONTINUED FROM THE JOURNAL OF JUNE 13.) 


Sheldon’s New System of Vertical Writing. 


SHELDON & Co., New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


Ten numbers, 4 elementary, 72 cents a dozen ; 6 grammar, 75 cents. 


Vertical writing chart, two numbers, $1.00. 
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Very complete exercises in form and movement constitute a 
leading feature of this series. In order to give the pupil the cor- 
rect form, every letter is carefully drawn. The essential move- 
ment is then presented, and directions given for side practice. In 
this way the pupil comes to the copy with a clear conception of 
the forms of the letters and a hand trained in the essential move- 
ments. 

Another noteworthy feature is the large amount of writing, es- 
pecially of the small letters, to be done by the pupils using these 
books, The copies are interesting and instructive, embracing 
scientific and historic facts, quotations from standard authors, 
facts in civil government, commercial papers, etc. 

The books are adapted to all grades. Numbers I, 2, 3, and 4 
form an elementary course. Numbers 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 form 
a grammar course, but those who prefer large books only will 
find the grammar course so graded that No. 5 can be used as a 


beginner’s text-book, numbers 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 being properly 
graded to follow. The system gives a practical size of writing 
at the beginning. The size is gradually reduced in the succeed- 
ing numbers, and in the higher books the writing is precisely the 
size that the best penmen and accountants write. 

A Teachers’ Manual on Vertical writing has just been issued, 
and while it has been prepared especially for Sheldon’s system, 
it may be used with profit in connection with any other system. 
The aim of the manual is to give the teacher full and systematic 
information concerning all the forms and movements necessary 
to produce good vertical script, and to write it rapidly and with 
a free hand. Blackboard exercises are made the basis of every 
lesson, for pupil and teacher as well. 

If any of the late systems of Vertical Writing have been omitted, it is 
because no opportunity has been offered to examine them. If these are 
brought to the notice THE JoURNAL during this month, their distinctive 
features will be explained in the August School Board Number. 





= Cext-Books and Supplementary Reading. « 


This list is limited to the books that have been panne during the preceding month. 
attention is given to all such requests which mention THE ScHOoL JouRNAL. For Pedagogical Books, 
ids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers of THE JOURNAL. 


Tx. or any book prepaid at prices named. Specia 


The publishers of these books will send descriptive circulars free on re- 
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AUTHOR. TITLE. Pr.| Binprinc. | | PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
otk cand a - — | tenants 
A Guide to the Study of Eng. Liter. and the Essay 
Arnold, Matthew onGray. Alsoon the Study of Eng. Liter, by | 
J. Moriey Cloth 75 | Macmillan Co. 
Bernhardt, W. (Ed.) Aus Herz und Welt. Select. and Annot'd 98 | Boards 25 D. C. Heath & Co. 
Burke, Edmund Conciliation with the Amer. Colonies 87 - | .20 | American Book Co. 
Brewster, W. T. Studies in Structural Styles 280 | Cloth 1.10 Macmillan Co. 
a Brown’s Business Correspondence and Manual of 
rown, W. H. Dictation 3e2|} * | 1.00 | Excelsior Pub. Co. 
Carus, Dr. Paul A oe of Philosophy | Open Court Pub. Co. 
DeSumichr~ st, F. C. Le Pate Ginn & Co. 
Eaton, Seymour The Every-day Educator | 240) Paper 25 | J.8. Ogilvie Pub. Co. 
Elli Chosen English: Selections from Wordsworth, . 
lis, A. (Ed.) Byron, Shetley, Lamb, Scott 205 | Cloth 50 Mao millan Co. 
Farnham, Amos W. The Oswego Normal Meth. of Teach. Geog. 129 | = 50 . W. Bardeen 
Graham, J An Element. Treatise on the Calculus e 250)“ 2.00 | Spon & Chamberlain 
Greville, Henry Perdue 377 | Paper | 160 m. A. Jenkins 
Gummere, Francis B. (Ed.) | Shakespeare’s Merch. of Venice 144 | Cloth | .60 Longmans, Green & Co. 
Hamlin, A. D. BE Leg | a" . » Rentt ae | 2.00 “ “ “ 
eaching the Language-Arts—Speec ading, a } 
Hinsdale, A. B. Composition | 230); “ 1.00 | D. Appleton & Co. 
Hawthorne. Nathaniel | The House of Seven Gables | 387) © ‘75 | Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Jordan, Mary A. (Ed.) Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield 231 15 Longmans, Green & Co. 
Macaulay, Lord The Life of Samuel Johnson | 70 | Boards 20 | American Book Co. 
Mann, Chas. W. School Recrea. and Amusements 1.00 ss o« 
McGrath, Anna J. Pract. Problems in Arith.—Part I. 138 | Cloth 


Midgley, W. = Lilley,A.E.V. | Studies in Plant Form and Design 


Anna J. McGrath 
1.50 | Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Newth, G.S Elementary Practical ‘Chemistry 299) -90 =| Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Nichols, Edgar H. Element. and Construct. Geometry ; 144 ‘73> | Macmillan Co. 
. 4 s Business Letter Writer and Book of Com, ” 
Payne, T. M. . s eit pie sient 148 1,00 | Excelsior Pub. Co. 
. eporting Exercises : raxis on the Reporting | 

Pitman, Isaac Style of Pitman’s Shorthand 82 | Paper | .20 | Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Peirce, Geo. Boker (Ed.) Shakespeare’ s [lidsummer Night’s Dream | . | .60 | Longmans, Greeo, & Co. 
Rolfe, W. J. (Ed Tenn — Bdge bes Arthur | | Cloth “9 | Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Ross. Hon. gee. W. The Syst. of Ontario 


1.00 | D. Appleton & Co. 








Schiller, J. F Die ion e des 5 oykces. Also Das Eleusische Fest Paper 10 | American Book Co. 

Shakespeare, W The Tragedy of Hamlet 163 | Boards 25 “s 7. ©. 

Smith, Herbert ‘A. (Ed.) ulay’s Essay on [lilton 82 | Paper 30 | Boston School Supply Co. 

Smythe, K. Louise Old Time Stories Retold 196 | Cloth Werner Compan 

Solial, Arthur H. | ~< oo ———— P tee e a Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

. | Gymnas ‘ext-book of the German-Am- P : 

Stecher, W. A. erican Systems of Gymnastics 350; * 3.00 | Lee & Shepard 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher Uncle Tom’s Cabin 500 i } ‘70 | Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Swift, Jonathan Gulliver's Travels 193 , ra ™ * 

Ww agner. Harr ?- fic History Stories 168 | Boards The Whittaker & Ray Co. 
etherly, 

Matthews, Kev. J. H. D. Die Deutschen Kleinstadter | Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

Webb, W. J. (Ed.) Shorter Poems of William Cowper 152 | Cloth | .60 | Macmillan Co. 

Wiebe, Edward Paradise of Childhood 4 Milton Bradley Co. 


Wiggin Kate Douglas & 


Nora Archi id Frbel’oes Occupations 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


rexr wooxs or DIRECTORY. 








The following list of school Nery eotione text-books most largely in use in the United States, has been prepared for the convenience of ou 
and school officials. ial lists of books will be taken up in THE JOURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical V 


pt school « rintendents, 
ABBREVIATIONS hen a firm has several branches always address the nearest branch. 


pemipels, 
vriting and Sc sic 
Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 


A. & B., Allyn & Bacon, Bosto ie a, J., W. R. Jenkins, New York. ' Prang, Prang Educational Co., Boston, New York 


























A. B. C., American Book Co. New York, Cincinnati, S. & S., Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and Chicag 
Chicago, Boston, Phila., Atlanta, Portland, Ore. “— York. i c: 7. Br xe2 Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia. 
A. & son, Apmawces & Son, New York. L. & S., Lee & Shepard School Book Co., Boston | Co., Scott, Foresman & Go., Chicago 
A. & , A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. J. B. eg Co., J. B. qtoptncots Co., Philadelphia. | aoe Chas. Scribner’s Sone, New York. 
Ap pletons D. Appleton & Co., New York & Chicago. | L. G. & Co., New York and London. Sheldon, Sheldon & Co., New York. 
E. ies Jo., E. H. Butler & Go., Philadelphia. Lovell Y Lovell & Co., New York. B. & Co, Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York 
Ww. B. B. ae . B. Clive, New Yor M. wt. & Co., Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. end Chicago. 
E. & Bro., Eldredge & Bro., Philadelphia. Macm., Macmilian & Co. » New York and Chicago. | T. B. & Co., Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston. 
F. P. Co., Franklin Pub Co., New York and Chicago. D.M Mck., David McKay, Philadelphia. | U. P.Co., University Publishing Co., New York, 
F. & W. Co., Funk & Wagnalls Co.. New Yor Phono. Inst., Phonographic Institute, » Cincinnati. | _ Boston, and New Orleans. 
H. M. & Co., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Sesten, New 5-ke Be Isaac Pitman & Sons, New Yo Werner, W ecner School Book Co., Chicago, New 
York & Chicago. . & Uo., J. E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia. Bs ork, and Bosto 
Harper, Harper & Bros., New York. [& P., Potter & Putnam, New Yo .& &., Williams & Rogers, Beshester, x. ¥. 
H.t “x Cc Piienry Holt & Co., New York. P: T. B. Co., Practical Text-Book C — Cleveland, W iley Jno. Wiley’s Sons, New Yo 
- HH. On, ey °F. 0 ve ‘ ‘ 
Algebras. Gres (6). * Bellow’s Fr.-Eng., H.H. & Co. ee s Geom. H.H.& Co, | Montgomery’s, n & Co. 
, ood’s (5), 4 Gase's, - ugwin’s Guest’s-Hand-book, “acm. 
Milne’s, | 4.B C.! Bergen, 7 aman Ginn & Co. | Standard, Funk & Wagnalls | W eish? Geom., Griggs | Gardiner’s. . & Co. 
Sensenig’s (4), M.&C Newell ( " Webster's, G. & C. Mesziom Crawley’s Trig. J.B. L. & Co. | Higginson & Channing. - 
} mn a M. UP Co Macbride’ : Allyn & Bacon ba ebster’s § Sheol. B. Olney’s Geom., Sheldon | Longmans’ Summary, 
e “8 2) i’ “° | Nelson’s a auchnitz’s French, se ribner a rig., - Short History, sos 
pontord 8, teniinn ss 8, D. a 2. S nig ee ¥ - . aaa & Calculus, oO Montague’s Const al, 3 
. “ oO -" talian, _ enable’s », Co. | Creighton’s Epochs, 
Wells’ (4), L. 8. & 8. Dana’ A Wha Flow oa ‘scribner Spanish ” Loomis Geom. & Trig., Harpe 
“ § sh, " he per | Stone’s, . B. & Co. 
McCurdy’s, Gedde’s, sa . ; Armstrong’s Primer of, A.&Son 
Perrin - B. L. Co. ring. Geographies. 
Wentworth’s Ds Gina & Co. Charts. : : Drawing : so, | Appleton’s (2) ane ee 8, H. H. & Co. 
Hull's, E. H.B. & Co. Normal Course (9), 8S. B. & Co. < , “el weaide a Se 
Brooks’ ©. Sower Co. | Mac Coun’s Hist. (20), S. B. & Co | Natural Series (6), & P. _Fnes’ «9 = Vilder’s Hend Book, 
Wils n’s E.& Bro, | Reading Charts, Complete Course (10), Eclectic (2), wy Hallam’s, Harper 
Taylor's,” Allyn & Bacon | Normal Music (2), = Prang Ed, Co. | Tonbsg © « lamer a 
Bowser’s (2), D.C. H. & Co. Buttor‘e s Readivg, E.H. Butler Frimary * (2) = Niles’ (2) sd Smith’s, ‘ 
Hall & Knight's Elem. (2),Maem. | Monroe ‘s o Shorter (2) . “ Swinton’s (2) “ General History. 
Smith's Stringham, Parker's Arith., White’s New Course (6), Mau U. P. Co : 
Freeland, -& Co. | Seript Reading, P-#P.| Anthony's Teoh. (2), D.CH-ACo. | Bitehs (3 P-E-€8 | Barnes’ Hist. of Wid, A.B. C. 
Bradbury & Emery ‘eT. B & Co. | SXcesior » . ms ompson’s (5), ’ ral Potter's (4 JE. P. & Co, | SWinton’s vutlines, 
“ Vertical Script Reading Chapman’s (2), A. S. B. & Co, | 7 OCer's s ‘a *\ ~-* | Fisher’s, = 
Bradbury & Emery’s B'g'ns,” | whiting’s Music, (2) D.<-H.&Co. | Graphic. (2) Lovell | Fr¥e's, (2), (inn & Co. | Labberton’s S. B. & Co. 
Newcomb’sC’ge, HH. H. & Co. | Duntenian Writing, T. B. & Co. Economics. Warren’s (3), mS” | Andrews’, “ 
Collins Ss. F. & Co, | Complete School Chart, F.P.Co. Mitchell’ > HB. & Co. | Myers’, Ginn & Co. 
ee ow ** Sheldon | Merrill’s Vertical Ponnmanship, | Andrews’, S. B_& Co, | Mitchell’s (4). E. H. B. & Co. | Freeman’s, H. H. & Co. 
yn Nga Sheldon M. M. & Co. | Descriptive Eco. W. & R. a, E stg | Anderson’s, I. & Co 
s , > ous sal, uu & » hom = enue e 
Loomis, Harper | Mills Phys., atcheaian English Classics. Tarr’s Physical, Macm. hy Epoche or Mod. Hist. 7 ey" — 
Arithmetics Chemistry. Eclectic (32), A.B. C. | Longmans’, L. G. & Co. eh abana a 
re : s. ee eee : Rolfe’s (2), Harper German, I t 
pple - ’s, . B.C. ooley >) B. olfe's Shakespeare, ve : ies . Roman History. 
Batley’s a : SAS ag w 2 Rolfe’s Select Eng. (6), 73 reversing 8 (4), A. B.C. aot nas +. Ro 
Jubb’s Menta eele s—Fropula Swinton’s ” a fe a ~aaed mer fg . id "oo 
Fic klin’s 4 Scorer & Lindsay’s, El., a Student's Series (25), <h.8 S.&S,| Keller’s, 8 Gretentes 8, Pa 
Harper's (2), 2 Burnect’s Inorganic (2), 8.B.Co. | Baldwin's (5) B. & Co. ree gla “ —— Ginn & Co 
— ; | ao J.B. L. Oo. | raaer’® Allyn & Bacon Maynard’s Ger. Texts (18) Bury's, "Harper 
line's ( — ree - B. L. Co. | syle’s “4 a7 Bare's Wer. : - an sell? a 
neve ©, (D “ Willan M  Basnonta, Ginn & Co. Boyd’ aK ). i 84 A. 8. 2s Co. German in 3 mos y Fee Alicroft Masom’s, W. B. Clive 
obinson’s (7), - 0+ | Eng. Classies (34), Maem. | & ins 8., a ¢ 
White's (3), ‘ = “reer’s Allyn & Bacon oar po net (21), L. G. & Co. Sebmitz’ s German, J.B. L. Co. iets hton’s M. M. & C % 
Thomson's (4), M. M. & Co. | Benton’s, D. C. H. & Co | Maynard’s Series, (184) Ginn’s German (12), Ginn & Co. rask’ 8 Ref. Hand-book, L. & 
Venable’s (3), " U. P. Co. | Remsen's Organic, ps : **'M. M. & Co, | Brandt’s Reader, Allyn & Bacon Cruttnell Literature, Scribner 
Sanford’s (4). “ Shepard’s Inorganic, « Rolfe’s Poetry, (11) H. M. & Co. Harris ©. . D.C. H. & Co. — . ‘a Harper 
McHenry & Davidson, Werner | Richardson’s—Prin. of, Macm. | Riverside Lit. Series, (1. 0) Joynes-Meissne _—. a a amas e’s, = 
Werner Mental, = Hopkins’—Physics, L.G. & Co. | Modern Classics, (34) Joy ves Reader, y Per iP Allyn & Bacon 
Raub’s (2), : ” - Cooke’ 8 (2), aad be oo Masterpieces of British L it.“ | penne 4 . Coney ts, Tacm. | Pennell’s 3 
Peck’s (2), wove oscoe & Schorlemmer s ; ; 
Hobbs, : ae - pemmeens 6 3), scthaiaie H. -- a Academy Series, ‘Ally n& Bec on | Berestord-Webb Modern Ly . ae - 
y ° L. 8. 3. yscoe & Lunt Ino ac - n e story a. B. C- 
Sonthrorth’s “ Avery’s complete, Sheldon Etymology & Orthog- Brackley & Fre edlander, 5 Gor, & Fyite’s, ” “ “a 
Greenleaf’s (3), - Houston’s, (2) g. & Bro. raphy pate a Ote0 (4) a c. pind Thalheimer’s, , e . 
Normal Course (2), 8S. B. & Co, ‘ad Kennedy’s (2), A. B.C. 4 ad .& Myers’ Ginn & Co. 
Prince’s (8), Ginn & Co. Civics, Sociology. Swinton’s, as Otto’s Grammar, x Oman’. L.G.&Co. 
Wentworth’s (4), ye + | Skeat’s, Harper | Thomas’ | * ws Robinson’s _ Macm. 
Wentworth & Hi 2), . bs o Moclears +s ‘ou » A:B.C. | Webn’s Ety , (3), E. & Bro. pb aan she. (2) gnebien Jevon’s, Literature, Scribner 
. : AO. “ Cellogg é pds M. M, & Co. | 5 = VW a 8, 
oo. a (5) ” Se neteene td Civil Gov. pee page Boot ae ." - & = Martin’s (4) Werner | & “tem oy Harper 
° ” ownsend’ ed . ” » Se “ - s % rr 
Brooks’ Union @, | Cocker’s ; on ee French. haem Peunell’s Allyn & Bacon 
Hall's (2 ’ § F &Co, | Young’s “  “M. M. & Co. | nrevepring’s (2) A.B.c. | Coy’s Beginners, B.C. . . 
estes Arith “WwW. & R. Grimn's Cl vis, és “tovell Duftet's =— a — Ancient History. 
” ‘« | Griffin's Civics ove — “ ‘irst 00 pa - 
Mental, “@Q B. & Co, | Muzzarellt’s (2), Hadley’s & Alien’s Gram., “ Barnes’ Brief History, A. B.C. 
Atwood’s (2) D. C. H. & Co. | ets A bg (2) 5 Syms’s Ist year “ acsey's wh Syaiaiaaeaea Thalheimer’s Manual “ 
, ied “ tter’s Am. Sores x S k - Co. | & "a, * “ Harkness’ ist Book, alheimer’s Manual, 
Walsh’s (3), nd , Worman’s (3), “ u “ 
White's (2), . FS Cie Gey 1a) Be tae | Keetel’s (8), M. M. & Co. | Barper & Coatio’s brimer, Abderson M. M. & Co. 
Colburn’s 1st Lessons, H.M.& Co. aD . De Rougemout's “ a & oe - McKail’s 4% eat Lit. ‘Seribner 
Smith Harrington Macm. Routwell’s © » onan. D.C. H. & Co. Maynard's French Sen enop 4 aot tees = Epochs of (il) 
Bradbury (6), B. & Co. | Gide's Political Economy, “ vex . feeprs Greek Lessone.  “ 
: “ C y. Keep’s Greek Lessons, aie . 
Bradbury sight a Bacheler’ s Am. Hist., L. & s, | French in 3 mos., Pitman Keep’s Herodotus, Harper German History. 
Cogswell'’s less in Num. Higby’s Civil Gov., Ginn’s French (2i), _ Ginn & Co; | yeebss He ' Lewis’, Harper 
Sheldon Ele., Sheldon jf ue Co. | Magill's Gram , c. Sower Co. Clark’s Xenophon D. MeKay | Taylor's, B., Appleton 
Stoddard’s, Stearn’s Consti. of U. % ,A.& Son | Magill's Mod. Fr. Writ (4), Clark's Homer, ” * Hosmer—Literature, Scribner 
New Franklin, (2) wa Chardenel’s (4), Allyn& Bacon " 
Walker's Pol. ffconomy, H. H. Cornell’s Serie-, Ginn & Co. 
Harpers Adv., Harper | Meserv. Polit E T. B. & ‘Co Rollin’s Reader Flag: 4) “ French History. 
Brooks <n Cc. && Co. Gidding’s Soc. * “Maona. Rdgren’ 8 Gram. (2), D.C.H, & Co. ba Se (Thucydides) “ _. ‘See 
erner’s, ( erner ' willoughby’s Nature of State, nti | Grandgent’ Goodwin Grammar, * pid 
e x z ‘ G 0. 
Art. Chapin ns Pol. Econ. Sheldon Grandgent’s Les. (8), “ Goodwin & White (Xeno | yee mn ’ eae = 
Clement’s Civil Gov. Lovell | pasnacht er: Macm, we, Markham’s, Harper 
Brown Scribner | Patton’s Pol. Econ Jebb, Homer, 
D’Anvers ps a ay Fasnacht (2) Comp., a Liddell Scott; Lexicon“ 
Hunt, - me Composition & Rhetoric. nee G @) Aug Gt), La. pa Co, | Greek Classiés (77), ‘ Language Lessons & Gram. 
Poynter, . 40), Macm. | Lockwood’s Les. in En 
Rosengarten, - Botier’s ,om. B mg. ee is B. C. | Berey (11), - R. Jenkins | x eep's Mtad Allyn & Bacon , Ginn & nag 
Hill’ 8), _—_— Harper Bernard s) “ Kelsey’s Xenopbon, Bingham’s Gram, E. H. B. & C 
Astronomy. Philip's’ “ Fopteins (3) os Baire, > as Leeson, Griggs Greene’s (4), . 
A. B.C. , ee : a ad, ss Powell’s Language, (4) & 
Btocle's, ¥ Kellogg's 2) M. M. & Co. Joyne ea 2.2.4 Soe + Atwell’s Exercises, P. & 
Sharpless & Phillips, J.B.L.Co. | Genung’s Rhetoric, Ginn & Co. ak yf 3) “ Greek Classics Ele., (23) Macm. | Hyde’sLes.inEng.(6),D.C.H.&Co 
a s 7 om Ginn & Co. Newcomer Comp., - on be 5 Gaide. >. & Bro, | Yonges Lexicon, Harper Methiejohe’s Gress. i ill 
oung's (4), rt’ rs . ro. - = 
Newcomb’s Harper | Hart’s Comp. & Rhet., —* Geometry & Sideuaen U. 8. History. West's for Beginners, sei 
Barlow & Bryan, W.B.Clive| Carpenter's “ & Rhet.. Macm etry. Berne, (2), A. B.C. Salpen oGregemes, L. nr Loe. 
Clark’s Rhetoric, .CO. , . & Trig. (3), eclectic (2), = askerv Sew ’ - B.C. 
Bookheoping. Chittenden’s, Griggs Davies’ Geom. & Trig. ( od B. C. Eggleston’s (2), - Clark’s Oa s = 
Bryant Stratton’s Com. Hill’s Sheldon | qornbrook'’s Geom. “ Hunter’s, Harper rgess, - 
Sch., : A. B. C. | Phelps Rhet. Seribuer | White’s Geom. (2), “ Swinton’s (2) Harvey’s (2), = 
Bryant — ee 8 High x tm ee pa Wells’ Geom. (3), L.S.& huderoca’ ic aa “— Ps a Lone (3) s Grammar, = 
s . rin (4) ad 5 ’ Mw, Mh. . , es 
Eaton’s (2) * Keeler & Davis, Allyn & Bacon | wi. a “ Ellis Werner Lyte’s a 
Ecletic, nm i eg — “ MacCoun’ 8, S. B. & Co Maxwell’ 8 (3), =" 
Werner, — Werner > ameanaae Gpenvenct’s Geom, J. B, L. Co, Montgon ery’s (2) inns Co. Park's, — ” 
N Anthon’s 2), Harper | Chauvenet’'s Trig. by m0) a mh 20. ‘ 
Gay’s 3) Ginn & Co. “ , > Sheldon’s (2), D.C. H. & Co. Swinton’ 8 (2), 
Ly . A , ©. Sower Co, | Autenrieth’s Greek, - Potter'sGeom. J. E. P. & Co. ah :: March's ph. Harper 
Sreaphete Bookk'pg Ww & R nae" 8 Latin, a 8 on (3). ane & Co. Dodge's . on. mee & Co 
“ P * ai 8 a yentworth’s Geom. (2) “ L e’8, . & 8. sO. 
Grosbeck's “ ® & fo Bro. Liddell & Scott’s Gr-Eng. (3), Wentworth‘s Geom.& Trig.“ picte’s, at ¥ . _ iteed & Kellogs’ 8 (3), Weiner 
> ‘a o6 . >) . o 
Seavy’s 0. | Thayer's Greek Eng. ba — Poe wer Co. Channing’s, Macm Brown’s (3), W. Wood 
Shaw’s Practice 5 5 Jannaris’ En -Greek. “ fri Trig., - Higginuson’s, . & Co. | Normal Course (4) S. B. & Co. 
aay 8 Bookk’ e0) ¢: B.& Co. Bi > T.B.C “ Tr “ Armstrong’ '$ Primer of, A.&Son | Buck’s Grammar (2), J.E.P.& Co. 
Every body’s Dict P. T. B. be Geom. & rig. A 
Gilbert Co. | BrownekHaldeman, U.P. Co: | Bowser'si-as.Geom L.C. H&Co. | Johnsto ‘Seribner | Tarbell’s Lang .(2), Ginn & Co. 
Sandy’s “am. Acct. Se *P. Co. Ww 5 JI.B.L 2 7 Hopkins’ G Am. Hist. Leaflets, Lovell | Whitney & Lockwood’s 
Duff's, Haprer Heath's Ger. oe D. C. H. &Co. unt’ -—— “ Hansell’s (2) U. P. Co" | Shidon’s (2) Lang, Sheldon 
Progressive, P.T. B, Co. = ch- “Eng. a Edwards’ “ Macm. Andrews, Scribner | Patterson’s (2) Lovell 
— P. T.B. Co, | Anglo sax. Dict, A:'S B. & Co. | Smith's eo English Histories. geocne’s, os 
CeRpseTe, + *+ SSO. | Davis & Peck, Math. Hall & Knight Trig., ; 
Botany. Constanseau Fr-Eng., L_ G. & Co. | Lock’s Trig. (2), Lencosser’s, A. B.C. pe he 8, (3) E. & Bro. 
Apgar’ Rp Svan Analyse S.. A. B. Cc. oo éSurenne’ +s pr sbpleton Bradbury’s ‘Geom. (2), B. & Co green : - ret Buebler’s Ex. in English, werper 
Apgar’s Trees of N Adler's Ger.-Eng. - « “ «| Merrill’s, els 
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Latin. 
Arrowsmith & Sreee's, 8, A. B. Cc. 


Coy’s Latin Lesson, 
Egbert’s Inscriptions, “ 
Harper & Burgess’s Primer, “ 
Harper & Miller’s Aeneid “ 
Harper & Tollman’s Gal. War, 
Lio “wh Cornelius Nepos, * 
> 8 A a Laelius de 
t “ 
Peck & en Rom. | 
an Life, 
Rockwood’s Cicero’s Cato, “ 
Hayes & Mason’ Grommet 


B. Clive 
Allcroft & Haydon ayetex 
W.B. Clive 
Gildersleeve’s (2), U. P. Co. 


Latin Classics Ae: L. 8. &8. 

Lowe & Butler’s Helvet,S.F.&Co. 

an & Sanford’s Ly 
‘0. 


Rom 
Lowe & Ewing’ 8 Cesar, 
F. & Co. 
Rigg‘s Cicero & gone 'S F &Co. 
Chase&Stewart’ sist yr, E.&Bro. 


Sa 
Bennett’s Gram., aie & Bacon 
Kelsey’ 's — Ww ar, em 
Li ndsayéKollins-EasyLes. “a 
Rolfe’s Viri Romae, ns 
Scudder’ 8 lst Keader, - 
Church *s ML Macm. 


Hart Py. (Vir.), D. McKay 
Heileg’s (Ovid) 

Clark’s Ceesar, - 
Clark’s Cicero, 7 


“ 
“ 


Beeber’s Livy, “ 
Allen & Greenough, om 
n& Co. 
“ Latin A 


Collar “ (5), . 
Sollese Series Latin; ™ 

Greenough’s - = ” 

McCabe’s Burgham (3), E. H. B. 
Cook’s Latin Course, Macm. 
Latin Classics (68), + 
Ritchie-Pruse Comp. L. G. & Co. 


Johnston’s Cicero, 58. F. & Co. 

Jones’ ist aaa ee Griggs 

Latin Gra & Bro. 

Rolfe’s Nepos, Allyn & om 

Clark’s Horace, D. Mc Kay 
“Livy, 


Latin and Greek Classics. 
University Tutorial Seren, 





B. Clive. 
Logic. 
Schuyler A. B.C. 
Daviss’- “inductive, arpe 
Welton’s, B. Clive 
Gregory "ss, E. & Bro. 
es", A. & Son 
Jamieson’s, ” 
Atwood’s Ele J L. Co. 
Hill’s, Sheldon 
McCosh’s, Scribner 
Minto’s, - 
Law. 
Commercial Law, W. &. R. 
Business ” 
Commercial Law, M.M. & Co. 
Commercial Law. P. T. B. Co. 


— Literature. 


Brooke’ A. B.C. 
Cathoart! > Lit. Reader, a 
Matth 7 
Skinner’ 8 is), » 
Watkins’ ae 


Gray’s Practical sasnen, Harper 
—— 8 slsvery 98 

W.B. Quve 

& Co 


H. H. 
sheldon 

Blarsdel ‘8 First Steps, L. « 8. 

Vaaegwerss 8 Am. Authors, ‘ 


British “ 

Trin: ble’s (2) E. & Bro. 
Renton Outlines, Scribner 
Higher Mathematics, 
Church’s Desc.Geom. A. B.C. 


Music. 


Pancvast’ 's (2), 


Franklin Sq. (8), Harper 
Brewer & Keddall’s, M. M. & Co. 
Greene’s (3), erner 
Cecilian System 6), SB. & Co. 
Normal Course (4), 
Supplementary, (4), S 
Livermure’s, n& Co. 
Lewis’, (2), 
Mason & Veasi Ss 
Whiting’s fausic ‘Course i, 
D.C. _& Co. 
Whiting s Reader, 


Waiting s Chorus Book, ‘“ 
Riverside Song Book, H.M.&Co. 
Hun.’s History of, Scribner 


Manual Training. 


Compton’s 1st Lessons in 
orking, A. B.C 
Hoffman’s Sloyd System 
Wood Working. 


Mythology. 
Beren’s, M. M. & Co. 
parser, , a, D. McKay 
wer . B. Co. 
A. & . 


Whit 
dines’ 8 Mind & Mem. Te = 
Edward’s Hand Book, E. & fo. 
Murray, Scribner 


Nat. Hist. and Zoology. 


Burnett’s Zoology; A. B.C, 
Hooker’s Nat. Hist. = 
Rooters’ ‘8 Ele. Zoo. pe 
Steele's Pop. 
Orton's Z00 y’s pi Hist. ™ wed 
rton’s Zoology, arper. 
J.B. L. Co. 
Cc. H. & Co. 




















Merrill's (25), M. M.& Co 
University, U. P. Co. 
Elisworth’s (12), Werner. 
Graphic (17), Lovell. 
Hill's (12) LS. & 8. 
utier 8 ( o. E, H. B. Co. 
(7), ” 
P.&P. 
Heath’s Go D. C. H. & Co. 
Duntonian 'n T. B. & Co. 
Vertical Penmanship. 
American (7) A. B.C 
Spencerian (138), ve 
Swisher’s (5), - 
Merrill’s (14) M. M. & Co. 
Hill’s (8), L, 8. & 8. 
Normal (10), 8. B. & Co 
Gion as Ginn & Co. 
Vaile’s (8), E. H. B. & Co. 
Potter & Putnam’s 6% P. & P. 
Heath's (6) . C. H& Co. 
Sheldon’ ‘3 ae (4 Sheldon 
Common Senee, oe. (8) Lovell 
Elisworth’s, (6) Werner 


Phys. and Hygiene. 
Johonnot & Bouton’s A. B.C. 





Kellogg’s (2), ~ 
Smith's ( AN = 
Steele’s ped 
Tracy’s “ 
Walker’s altye & Bacon 
Hutchinson’s (3), M. & Co. 
Junglison’s (2), Werner. 
Buckalew & Lewis’, Lovell. 
Brand’ 8, L. 8. & 8. 
May’s. Wm. Wood 
Cutter’s Series (3), J.B. L Co. 
| ey Be 4), Ginn & Co. 
ore &Health (3),E. H. B. & Co. 
E. & Bro, 
ad Anatomy, A. 8. B. & Co, 
Foster & Shore’s, Macmillan, 
Thornton’s, G, & Co, 
Baldwin’s, (3) Werner 


Moral Phil. and Ethics. 





DP. 
Tnompson’s Zoo., App 


Psychology and Men. Phil. 
Halieck’s Phy. . hi Cul. A.B.C. 
Putnam’s bile. Phy. 

Roark’s Phy. in Education, “ 
Browne’s (4), Harper. 


Davis’, 

Dewe; - 

a 8, m- M. & Co. 
& Bacon 

giver ‘SPrychology (2) pice 

Jam 

on 8s Men. Phil., Sheldon 

Compayre’s Phy., L. & 8. 

Penmanship. 


Appleton’s Standard(21), A. B. Cc 
Barnes’ (12), 
Eclectic (ig 

Harper’s (17), 
Spencerian (22), 





Janet’s El. of Morals A. B Cc. 
poe" 's Moral Phil., 
Haven She = 
Mackenzie’ 's Ethics, W. B. Cliv: 
Phonography. 
ee 8 (Pitman) A. B.C. 
Munson’s, Harper. 
Complete Instructor, Pitman. 
Phrase Bouk, = 
Dictionary, - 
orresp d e, - 
ross’, Griggs 
Manual, Pho. Inst. 
Readers, (2) - 
Phrase Book, a4 
Dictiona: ary, bay 
Osgoodbig’s Phonetic, W. & R. 


Practical Shorthand, P. T. B.Co. 
Temperance Physiology. 


Authorized Series (3), A. B. U. 
Eclectic (3), ag 
Pathfinder 1 6e 
Stowell’s (3) 8. B. & Co. 
Baldwin’s, (3 3) Werner 
Readers. 

Appleton‘s (6), A.B.C 
Barnes’ (5), eg 
Harper’s (6), = 
McGuffey’s (6), oe 
Swinton’s (7), wend 
March’s Anglo Saxon Harre-s 
Collard’s (3), M. M. & Co. 








Holmes’ (5), Uv. P.. Co. 
Davis’ (4), 
New Normal (5), Werner 
Werner Primer 
Continental oy Mutual Book: Co. 
Buckalew we x = 
ho # (3), 

Ward’s Rat. Meth. (6) 8. 7 “e0o. 
Normal Course (8), 
Patriotic (16), J. B. L. Co. 
cf 's (8), Ginn & Co. 
Haze’ 5), E.H. B & Co. 
Butler’ . (¢), o 
Monroe’s “ 
adap ig t Primer P.& P. 





Riverside Peter & Reader 
H. M. 


Town's (6), 
New Franklin, . 


& Co. 
A. &Son 
Sheldon 


Supplementary Reading. 





Rickoff A. B.C. 
Eclectic (6), ée 
McGuffey’s (6), “ 
Morgan's o 
Standard (7), os 
Swinton’s (4), 

r’s Sch. Classics, Harper 
Golden Rod Books 
Standard Literature o 
Drake’s (3) Scribners 
Wright 


(4 
Parker & = 8 (2), L, 8. & 8, 
Young Folk’ Ss . (9)8. B. & Co: 


Lovejoy’s Sup. Read, (9), 

Perry Mason 
Norton’s (6), D. C. 3; Co. 
Riverside Series H. M. & Co. 


Morris’ Hist. aes, J. B. L. Co. 
Columbian Se 
Macmillan’ e Sch. Lib. (20) Seem. 


Readers, Nat. Hist. Sci. 


Cooper’s A. B.C 
Herrick’s - 
Hooker's “ 
Johonnot’s (6), sed 

onteith’s ye 
Lockwood's (2), ss 
awe (3), oe 
Bass’ ~~ Life D.C. H. _ & Co. 
Bass’ A 


al * 
Wright’ 5 ,~ (4). 7 


Readers, Historical. 
Galil Hamilton's A. B.C. 
Jobonnot's (6), - 
Sheperd’s os 
Skinner’s - 
Morris’ (4). J. B. L. Co. 
Mayn "8, (2 M. M. & Co, 
Anderson’s,(2 os 
Macmillan’ 8, (7) Macm. 
ee pdge’ ~ L. & 8. 
Biatsdel Poiwn War, “ 
Mop “ 
Green's 8 English, Harper 


Reader, Geographical. 


Geographical Reader A. B.C. 
Johonnot’s se 
Lop “ 
Mines (8), L. &8. 
Picturesque, (5) L. &8. 











Spelling. 
Harrington's (2), A. B.C 
a oy - 
McGuffey’s Revised = 
Metcaif’s » 
Natural Speller & Word Bk. = 
Pooler’s pa 
Swinton’s (3), 
Reed’s M. M. & Co: 
Merrill’s ” 
pondercen’s ” 
Hanse' J. P. Co 
Ts 2), Werner 
Meleny & Griffin vell 
Gilbert's L. 8. &8. 
Normal (3), 8. B. & Co. 
Monroe’s (4), E. H. B, & Co. 
New American(3), ” 
Seventy Lessons W.&R. 
Sheldon’s, Sheldon 
Patterson’s, > 
Hunt & Gourley, 7 
Lippincott’s, U.P.Co, 

Vestiake’s, . & Bro. 
Beitzel’s, Cc. 8. Co, 
Spelling, P. T. B. Co, 

Science, 
Mech. —Briggs&Bryan, Ww. B.Clive 
Hydrostatics 
Sound—Stewart pi 

eat ° 
Light “ “ 
Mamnetion Bpoctatetty, " 
Bert’s First pee Seep, J.B. L. Co 
Bert’s Prim 
Bailey’ s—Physical, Cc. H. & Co. 


Boyer’s Biology 
Chutes’ = Laboratory" 
pater 8 Geol 


Glazebrook— Dynanics ” 
Glazebrook—Light d 
Glazebrook— Heat - 


ik logy. 
Thornton’s Phi a 
Woodnbull’s Object 
Dana’s tee Ee 7.W ty, Sons 
Webb—Enginee’ 
Merriman& B: rooks* 
Deschanel’s Nat. Pail. n Aspleton 
Appleton’s Sch. Phys A. B. 
Ganot’s Natural Philosophy a 
Steele’s Popular Physics ™ 
Kiddle‘s Physics Wood 
Ganot’s * 
Mead’s » Co. 
Gage’s (4) Ginn & Co. 
Davis’ Mental Phil. 8. B. & Co. 
Robinson’s Moral * ” 
Ghose & Phillip’ 8 popene 

J.B. L. & Co 

Appleton 





Les. £00. 


Le Conte’ SNe, 
Thom pson’s Zoolog: 

Gillespie Surveying 
Tylor’s Anthropology, a4 
Barker's Physics 
Hall & Bergen 8 Phys. “ 


Kerne’s Plants 
Packard's Zoology (3), 





Sedgwick s Biology e 

Dana’ 1. Geology A. B.C, 
2 “ 

Gifford’s ‘Ele. Phys. T. B. & Co. 


Shaw’s Phys. ‘ad Ex. M. M. & Co. 
Winchell’s (2) Griggs 
Houston’s Pazetcs, (8) F. & Bro. 
Dodge's Fle. Biol ORY Harper 
Carhart & Chute’s Phys. 

allyn& Bacon 





ere eee eee 


In-com para ble 


isn’t an easy word to say, 
we must use it, however, 


for the virtues of 





Whole-Wheat Food 


; 
\ 
) 
without the objections of ! 
Oatmeal—does not over- , 
heat the blood or irritate 
thestomach. Healthfully 
and quickly ee goo 


Makes Muscle, 


for all. 


to let you 


Ores 


one and 
Nerves. The right food 

Ask your Grocer ; 
read the 2 
wrapper—much that you 4 
ought to know on it. 


2 
Franklin Mills Co. Lockport, N.Y. ° 


ee 


arias 








Chicago, {11. 
Cincinnati,O. “ 
8t.Louis,Mo, “ 
Baltimore, Md, “ 


U. 


MADE FROM 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Go., 


Of America. 


New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place. 
“ 30, 32 South Water St. 


244 Main 8t. 
104 Light 8t. 


ENSIGNS. 
School Flags. 


210 Nerth Second &t. 


5, 





After 








BICYCLISTS SHOULD 


CURES 
Wounds, Bruises, 


Sunburn, Sprains, 


Lameness, Insect Bites, 
and ALL PAIN. 


hard WORK or 


EXERCISING rub with t# 
to AVOID LAMENESS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


—Weak, Watery, Worthless. 


POND'S EXTRACT OINTMENT 
| cures PILES. 


Sent Ay ee 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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T" Largest School Specialty House in the World."33" 


All of our goods are made on sound, recognized psychological principles. 














Politico-Relief Maps. A mechanical paradox.| The Roudebush Writing System.  siant 


Boundaries, Cities, Lakes. Mountains, and all po- or Vertical. Complete in three numbers, Most 
ieee features printed on the face of Relief Map. practical and economical. Send for samples, 
ull series, 





: 5 Boyer’s Science Tablets. Adopted by Board 
Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. World renowned, | of Education, Chica:o. Writiag and Drawing 





ten sheets 20x42, six manikins—life size. Tablets in most convenient and economical form.| ff 
Progressive Reading and Number Study. | _S¢n¢ for samples. 4 _A Story of Success. : 
Complete course in Elementary Reading, Word | Peerless School Registers. Registers espe.| [i _ 12° Sprague Correspondence School of FS 
Petising, Phonic Drill, Color, Time, Money, Art, cially adapted for High Schools, Seminaries, or| § me f+ in its line. 
meet, Primary Science and Numbers.—By| Common Schools. Send for sample sheets. , It has the approval of leading edu- MM cS} 
‘ y Peerless Class Records. p “Geer iving in 
P ’ P 0 ‘ocket forms, Over 3,000 men and women living in 
Swi yerts Lunar-Tellurian. May be used | Peerless Report Cards. f every State and many foreign countries, WA 
a0 See, NI at SEO, Examination, Practice, Writin nd| Bf Grer iso pracsticn y 
The Teacher’s Manual. 4 text-book on An- ’ y dates 


D é a tall i, woctions attorneys have c 

udied with us. : 
atomy, Physiology and Hygiene—to accompany rawing Papers. Send for samples Over 1,000 testimonials are to be seen We. 
) 





Al 
A 
i 
G 
j 








the “Anatomical Aid,” Diplomas, Rolls of Honor, Certificates, in our office, and the story is not one- ¥- 
~ . ° P| oid. 
The Telluric Manval. 4 text-book on all uses Etc. Lithograph and printed forms, Special Students are surprised at the thorough- Sg 
of the Tellurian or Globes forms made. ness of our course, and the care taken - 
Champion Pencil Sharpener | Dustless Floor Dressing. Prevents dust while| J “Tuition within the seech of all 
P P . Sweeping. | = Classes started the first of every month. frum 
‘ perme aes tt ot be & 
a 0 @ 48kKin a a 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. J Business and Preparatory Courses, 
Send for samples, prices, and descriptive circulars, r PR ae Cunegenteen — co m 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, '79-178,Fiery avenue, 
’ Cuxicaco, 














Save Books... Rom WEAR AND TEAR—Inside and Out. 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 
In Extra Life and Neatness of Books. 





700 FREE TEXT Book SCHOOL BOARDS 


constantly using the 


Holden System Preserving Books. 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers and 
Holden’s Self Binders and Transparent Papet......... 











RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y, CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Samples and information Fre. HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., P. 0. Box, o4s-b4. Springfield, Mass, 
Physical, School « Test Apparatus. ; 








We manufacture Apparatus used for illustration and | 
study of physical science in colleges and schools. 
We have added many new pieces to our list, and The 


are always ready to make new Apparatus to order. queue 
1 9, 
Send for our New Catalogues of Test Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus, Etc. Bs eee Miller S 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Pe page prcher-es TEN \: Daughter 
Cypress Street, Brookline, Mass. Je 


Electrics over Huntington Ave. to Cypress Street. , 4s &4 For 25 cents we will 
Ag oy mail you this beauti- 





ful writing tablet of 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, ge” em one 


rHE MILLER’S awauree. CREAM PAPER 











Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. Send us your addressona gy 
} FREE postal and we will mail 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA you our Beautiful Il- 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST, 31868, 17TH ST. 262-204 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. | lustrated Booklet, 








containing engravings of celebrated paint- 4% 
A NEW PAPER. ! ings with sketches of the artists’ lives. 








You will deem it a treasure. Ask your & 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER, # 0. 4| § sss lnoocRie" § 





Manufactured only by the 
Size, 7x8 1-2. Acme Stationery and PaperCo. & 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET: - - - = Correspondence solicited. Cor. N. Ninth St. & Wythe a, ¥ . 
N.Y. 2 


BROOKLY 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. wee 












PUBLISHERS 
AND M’F’RS OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


DIRECTOR 







AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 





e below a most eomeiate S Sy of 


in Bat 1, Corrections are made eac 


School Book Publishers 


American Book Co., 


Y., Cin., ee gr Boston, | 


Atlanta, Portland, Or., 
Appleton & o., D., N. Y. & Chi. 
Armstrong & Son, A.C. New York 
Baker & Taylor Co., vee 
Clive, W. B. ° ” 
Harper & Brothers, a 
Harison, Wm. B. - 


Holt & Co., Henry, - 
Jenkins, Ww. R. 
Longmans, » oo & Co., pes 
Lovell & Co., vid 
Macmillan & és. ba N. Y., and Chi. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co.,NewY ork 
The Morse Co., 

Mutual Book Company, pe 
Nelson, Thos., & Sons, 3 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac = 
Potter & Putnam, ” 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. se 
Sheldon & Co., - 
Smith Pub. Co., H. P. > 


eae ay Publishing Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
Van Guckaek D. New York 
Wiley & pone, Jno. ” 
Wood 


ry 


m., 
Allyn & Ba Boston 
Boston School Sup ply Co., cod 
Educational Pub. ae 
Ginn & Co., Boston, XN. Be , Chi. 


Heath & Co., D. C. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., * wig 
Lee & Shepard, Suien 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 

Boston and N, Y. 
Perry Mason & Co. Boston 
Prang Edu. Co., ‘Boston and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 

Bos., N. Y., Chi. 


Thompson, Brown & Go., Boston 
Ware, Wm. & Co. 
Sadlier & Co., W. B. Balto. Md. 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
Griggs, 8. C. & Co 0s 
Upen Court Pub. bo. - 
Powers, O. M. 
Rand, McNally & Co., " 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Western Pub. Co., - 
Werner School Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Butler E. H. & Co., Philadelphia 
Eldredge Bros., 
Lippincott Co., J. B. - 


McKay, David, 6 
Potter & Co. Jno. E. = 
Sower Co., Christopher “2 
Johnson, B. F.Co., Richmond, Va. 


Williams & 3 
Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book Co 


Cleveland, O. 
C. A. Nichola & Co., 
Springfield Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Music Publishers. 


Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 
John Church Co. 

Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
&. W. Straub, Chicago 


ers, 


School Furniture 


Allen, Chas. Boston 
Bobrick Sch. Furniture Co., - 
Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., “ 
Perry, Geo. 8. “ 
Hudson School Furniture Co., 
Athens, O. 

Union School Furniture Co., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
Kane & Co., Thos. Chicago 
Rowles, E. Ww. ns - 
Sherwood & Co., » 
U. 8S. School Furniture Co, “ 


Andrews Sch. Fur. Co., N. "Y. City 
Galpen, R. H., 
Randolph Mc Nutt Buffalo, N i ee 


Buffalo Sch. Fur. 
Clevel’d Sch. Fur. Co, Clev' eland, 0. 
Favorite Desk Seat. Co. a 
Ohio Rake Co. Dayton, O. 
G.R. Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mch. 
Haney Sch. Fur. 
Man. Sch. Fur. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marshall Sch. Fur.Co.,Marshall. Mch. 
Stafford, E. H. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co.,Northville, Mich. 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, O 
Durant Desk Co. ine, Wis. 
Rich’d Sch. Fur. Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Springfield Sch. Fur. Co. 
8 ringfield, Til. 
N. J. Sch. Fur. Co. renton, N. J. 
Bloomsburg Sch. Fur. Co. 
Bloomsbu , Pa. 
Minn. Sch. Fur. Co.,Minneap.,} finn. 
Burl. Sch. Fur. Co. Burlington, Ia. 


month 


School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 
| Franklin Ed. Co., 


Boston 
Hall, Thos. & Sons, ws 


| Hammett, J. L. Co. bes 


| 
| 





Knott, L. B. App. Co., = 

| Ritchie E. D. & Sons, - 

| Thompson, A. T. & Co., a 
Zieglar Electric Co.. "= 
py Sch, Supply Co., Chicago. 

anas' 

McIntosh Battery Co. le 

| Olmsted Scientific Co., 
{——y A. L. Co., 


“ 


Cc hicago | 


























U. 8S. School Furniture co. * 
Walmsley, Fuller & Co., ws 
Lohmann Greenville, O 
Becker, Christian, New Y ork City 
Beseler, Charles 
Eimer & po = 
J. B. Colt & Co., - 
Keutfel & Esser, - 
McAllister & Co., pe 
Richards & Co., = 
Gundlach i? ‘Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Ward's Nat. Sci. Estab., 

Eberbach Drug & Chem. Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Milligan, C. T. 29 
Queen & Co., we 
Kau. Wm. H., ni 
Williams, Brown & Earl, = 


Zentmayer, J. = 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 
Henry Heil Chem. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Weston Elec. Inst. Co. 

Newark, N. J. 
Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, 0. 
Edgecomb, W. C. Mystic, Conn. 


School Supplies 
See also Biackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Fl Maps, Globes, Bells, 
ge "Blan 8, Eundeveurten Mater- 
ial, ete. 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., J. - 
Acme School Supply Co., Chicago 


Caxton Co., The 

Central School Supply House, al 
Donahue & Hennebery, 
Educational Aid Association, ** 
Flanagan, A. > 


Kane & Co. Thos. yer 
Oliver Adams Pub. Co., ye 
Olmsted, *<" ~. - 
Rowles, E. W. A » 
Standard School Fur. Co., “ 


U. S. School Furniture Co., “ 
Welch, W. M. & Co, bet 
Century Sch. Supply Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 

Smith & White M’f’g Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Choate, W. F. Co., Al y 


American Mfg. Co. Jamestown N.Y. 
Twin City S.8.Co.,Minneapolis, Minn. 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City 
Andrews School Fur’g Co., a 
Central School Supply House.“ 
Harison, W. Bev., - 
Olcott, J. M., oa 
Peckham, Little & Co., * 
Potter & Putnam, = 
Schermerhorn & ¢o., ” 
Wilson, J. B. “ 
Mc Cilees & Co., Phila. Pa. 
Lippincott Co., J. B- 
Greenwood School Supply. Co.. 
Youngstown, O. 
Sch.& Off.Sup.Co..Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
Ed. Supply Co., Kingston. Jamaica. 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 
Bell, J. E. 
Hammett Co., J. L., 
Central Sch, Supply House, 
Chicago. 
U. 8S. School Furniture Co., “* 
Consolidated Lehigh Slate Co., N.Y. 
Crown Slate Co., - 
Hobbie, A. D. - 
Olcott, J, M. 7 


Boston 


| Silicate State Co., os 


Franklin M’f'g Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Slating ton- Bangor Slate Co., 
Slatington, Pa. 
Hyatt Slate Co., Betblehem, Pa. 
Am. Soapstone Finish Co. 
Chester Depot, V 
American Mfg. Co. Jamestown.N. r 


U.8. Crayon Co., Toledo, O. 
Acme Sch. Sup. Co. Chicago, 
Standard Sch Fur. Co. es 


Londergon, W. H. & ¢ = 
American Slate B. B. © Phila. 
Lippincott Co., J. 

Book Covers 
Harison, W. Bev. New York City | 


Van Evern, P. F. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 





Springfield, Mass, 


—— of school books and firms who manufacture schocl supplies and equipment. 
In writing for circulars, catalogues, or information you will get ~ 
JOURNAL every time you write. The names.in bold face type are regular or occasional advertisers in THE JOURNAL, au 


| Charts 


Boston Scbool Supply Co., Boston 
Ginn & Co., 
Hammett Co., J. L., * 
Silver, Burdett & Co., = 
Century School Supply Co., 

| Chicago. 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Educational Aid Association, “ 
The Caxton Co - 
| U. S. School Farniture Co.. “ 

| Franklin Publishing Co., N.Y.C. 

| Harison. W, Bev., es 


Kell & Co., E. L., po 
Mutual’ Baok Co., " 

Potter & Putnam. 7 

Potter & Co., Jobn E. Philadelphia 


Congdon, C. H., St. Paul, Mirn. 
Dialogues and Recitations. 


Baker W. H. Boston 
Denison, T. 8. Chicago 
Flanagan, A. sa 

March Bros., Lebanon, O. 


Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City 
Excelsior Publishing ws 
ag & Co., E. L. 
Ogilvie, J. 8. ” 
Russell, R. H. & Son “ 

” Philadelphia 


Garrett Co. x 
Penn, Pub, Co., 
John E. Potter & Co., - 
Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & ug New York City 
Dodd, Mead & - 
The Century Co. a 
Funk & Wagnails, P 
Phila. 


Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Merriam, G. & é., Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Goes Lithographic Co. Chicago, 
Central Sch Supply House, * 
Rickett’s, C. L.. “ 
Ames & Rollinson, 
Fouch, A. J. & Co., 
Wilcox John, 

H. H. Carter & Co., Boston 


Duplicating Apparatus. 


Lawton & Co., New York. 
Neostyle Co., - 
Dick, A. B. & Co., Chicago 


Flags, [edals, Badges, etc, 


Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
Robert Miller Co., ye 
Oak Hall Co., * 
Carpenter & Co., Chicago 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Channon, H. & Co., - 

U. S. Schooi Furniture -— = 
American Flag Co., Easton, Pa. 
Joel, A. J. New York City 
Consolidated Firew’ks Co., “ 
Thorp & Co., 8. 8. = 
Degrauw, Aymer & Co., 


New York 


oe M't'g Co 
Whitehead HoagCo. Newark.X 
Frink, W. C., beth, NI 


Gymnasium Frocccosraty 


Spaulding, A. G. & Bros. New York 

Narragansett, Mach. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Schumacher, Gym.Co., Akron, O. 


Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos. Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., WN. y. 


| Steiger Co., E. 
| Milton Bradley Co., 
| Springfield, Mass. 


Manual Training Supplies. 


Chandler & Barber, Boston 
Hammacher, schlemmer & Co., 
New York. 

Barnes, W.F. & John, Rockford, Ill. 
Seneca Falls M’f’g Co., 

Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Morse Mach.Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
R , F. E. & Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Strelinger, CA. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Minerals 


English Co., New York City 


Simmons, E. E. 

Ward's ‘e Sci. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Howell, E. E. Washington, D.C. 
Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass. 


Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc. 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
| Central Sch. Supply Moun, 


‘faa w. A. 
. 8. School 





cago. 
& Co., ig 














‘Olcott, J. M. 





This will be a great convenience 


Jey attention by mentioning THE ScHooL 


e specially commended as reliable firms. 


N., Y. City 
Harison W. Bev. 

Andrews Mfg. Co., Coteane 
Holbrook, Ww ; Windsor Lock 
Cheney Globe Co. Mystic Bridge, “| 


Schedier, H. New York 
Howell, E. E., Washington, D 
Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Am. Lead Pencil Co., New York 
Faber, A. W., - 
Barnes & Co., A. 8. - 
Eagle Pencil Co., - 
Faber, Eberhard, on 
Spencerian Pen Co., sad 
lectic Pen Co., = 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, , “ 
Esterbrook Pen Co., . 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
Miller Bros. & Co., eriden, Ct. 


Diamond Ink Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Western Ink Co., Winchester, Ina, 
Higgins C. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Lippincott Co., J, B. Phila. 


Pencil Sharpeners 


Goodell & Co., Antrim 
Hammett Co,, J. L., poste ton 
Central Sch. Supply House, 
Chicago 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
Walker M’f’g Co., » 
Andrews Sch. Fur’g Co., N. Y.C. 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, —_- 
Lippincott Co., J. B Phila. 


Photos for Schools. 


Soule Photo Co., Boston 
Dunton, ©. H. & Co. | 
Heggar, Frank, New York 
Franz Hanfstaeg)l, * 
Berlin Photo Co., a 

Ad. Braun & Co., *s 

Program Clocks. 
Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Blodgett Bros., —* . Mass. 
Prentiss Clock Co. N. Y. City 
School Records, Blanks, and 
Stationery. 
Babb, Ed. E. Boston 


Hammett Co.. J. L., 
Oliver Adams Pub. Co., Chicago 
Central Sch. Supply House, 
Donahue & Hennebery, - 
U. 8 School Furniture Co, * 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Smith & White M’f’g Co., 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Acme Sta. & Paper Co., N. Y.C. 
American News Co., 
Daniel Siote & Co., pe 
Olcott, J. M > 
Blair Co., J. C. Huntington, Pa, 


School Bells 


Blake Bell ounery . Boston 

Hammett Co., 

McShane Bell ound. ,Baltimore,Md. 

Central Sch. Supply House, 
Chicago. 

U.S. School Furniture Co, “ 

Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., 0. 

Cincinnati “ 

Am. Ben ceantey, —_* Mich. 


Monesly Bell Co., roy, N. Y. 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, § Y. 
Rumsey & Co., Seneca Falis, N. Y. 


Stuckstede & Bros., St. Louis, } Mo. 
Second Hand School Books. 


Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Geo. B. Doan, Chicago 
Allen, D. A. - 
Barnes, C. M. Co., ~ 
Harison, W. Bev. N. Y. Cc, 


Hinds & Noble 
Keyser, W. H. &c 0., Philadelphia 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Penn, Ed. Bureau, Allentuwn, Pa. 
Bridge Teacbers’ Agency, Boston 
Beacon ” 
Co-operative’ ver 
Eastern = 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, “ 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. 
Chicago 

National Teachers’ Agency, 
Winchell’s Agency, thica go 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, * 
Texas School Agency 

Marshall, Tex. 


G. B. Free, Clarksville, Tenn. 
Colo, Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
National Ed. Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hazard Agency. met it 
Coyriere, } 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toron Los Angele 
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Hazen, Irving, Met. Tea, Bu., . Hammond Typewriter Co., > Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit Heat.& Vent.Co.,“ = * 
N. ° Y. C. Yost Typewriter Co., “ McLain Co., J. H. Canton, 0. E. M. Link, Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
- ¥. Educatioval Bureau, “ Typewriter Exchange, * Powers Regulator Co., Chicago Stover Heater Co., Freeport. Til. 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., = Smith Premier Co., Syracuse,N.Y. Fuller & Warren Warm. & Ven. Co. Herenden Mfg.Co., Geneva. N. Y. 
Young-Fultop,Mrs.M.J. ‘* Daugherty Typewriting Co., Boston, New York, Phila., Pa. 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Williams Ty 


Ford Type Co., 


American Boiler Co., 
= ays Furnace Co., 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
N. Y. City 
x & Ss er & Warren Co., 


Co., 


Chicago. 
N. Y.C. Hartford Heater Co.. Hartford, Ct. 
™ Raymond Campbell Mfg. Co.. 

Middletown, Pa. 


i. Gorton & Lidgerwood y W.C. wich, Conn, 
Educational Ex. Providence, R°l. Heating & Ventilating | Hart & Crouse, - ieee, haa 
Central Ed. Bureau, Phiia, Pa. J. L. Mott Iron Works x I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia 
Parker, C. J. Raleigh, N.C, Am. Boiler Co., Boston standard Radiator Co., - Lae y Co.,S8yracuse, N.Y 
Southern Teachers’ Exchange Boston Blower Co , 7 a powers a's FSyra use, N.Y. 

Nashville, Tenn, Exeter Machine Works, Peck & Williamson Co. CincinnatiO. Pease Furn. Co..J.F.,Syracuse, N.Y. 
° Guroey Heater Mfg. Co. Hersey Atwood Heater Co., Ranton Boiler Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Typewriters. Ideal Boiler Co., Py 50d Clifton, N. J. Carton Furnace Co. Utica, N. ¥. 

Am. W pagee Furnace Co., “4 Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa Giblin & Co., E 

m. Writing Mach. Co., N.Y. Smith & Anthony Co., ™ Craig Reynolds Foun. Co., Dayton,O. Kernan Furnace Co., ° 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,“ Sturtevant Co., Bb. F. * U. 8. Heater Co.: Detroit, Mich. Russell Wheeler & Co., os 
Densmore Typewriter Co., “  Palsey, J. F. - Hyatt & Smith Mfg. Co., “ ** _ Broomell, Schmidt &Co., York, Pa. 





Architects. 


We publish below a directory of architects who 
have had experience in designing and planning school 
buildings. Boards of Education usually employ a 
competent architects even for the smallest building, 
and the result is a dignified, well planned, economi- 
cal structure, a credit to the city or town. We shall 
be glad to answer correspondence as to the names 
below, but we suggest that the architects be ad- 
dressed directly, mentioning THe ScHoot JourNAL. 








Eyre, Wilson 
927 Chestnut St., : - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Architect of the Educational Building, 61 E. 
oth street, N. Y. 


Schweinfurth, Albert C. 
San Francisco, Cat. 
Schwenfurth, C. F. CLEVELAND, O. 
Architect of Ursuline Convent. Cleveland. St. 
Joseph Seminary, Nottingham, O. Physical lab- 
oratory, Adelbert College, Cleveland. 


Schweinfurth, J. A. 
Exchange Building, . . _. Boston, Mass. 
Architect of James St. and Seymour St. Schools, 
Auburn, N. Y., etc. 


Gardner, Byrne & Gardner 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Mr. Gardner is the author of Gardner’s “School 
Buildings.” 


Hilton, Howard 


75 Westminster St., - - 


Beman, S, S. 
Architect of Laboratories and Medical School, 
Northwestern University. 


Brocklesby, Wm. C. Hartrorp, Cr. 
Architect Dormitory for Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., and New Britain High School,Ct. 


Bullard, Geo. Wesley Tacoma, Wasu. 
Architect of Puget Sound University, Young 
Men's Hall, etc. 


Wheelwright & Haven Boston, Mass. 
Architects of many Boston Schools, also High 
School Buil¢ing, Marlboro, Mass. 


Potter, William A. Naw York Crrv. 
Architect of the Teachers College, N. Y. City. 
Commencement Hall, Princeton College, N. J. 


McKim, Mead and White. New Yor Crrv. 

Architects of Columbia College Buildings, New 

York, University a New York, Brooklyn 
Institute, Latin School, Baltimore, Md., etc. 


Marshall, Henry Rutgers. New Yor City. 
Architect of Brearley School, 9 W. s4th Street, 
N. Y. City, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore Md. 


Lamb and Rich. New Yor«k Ciry. 

Architects of Alumni Hall, Dartmouth College, 

Hanover, N. H., Berkeley School, 9 W. 44th St., 
New York, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Copes and Stewardson, Puivave»ruia, Pa. 

Architect of Pembroke Hall, Bryn Mawr Col- 

lege, Dormitory Buildings for University of 
Pennsylvania, etc. 


Provipence, R,I, 





A great impulse has been given to the 
study of literature in the schools by the 
Riverside Literature series, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. These books are 
edited and issued for school (supplemental) 
reading and school libraries, but they are a 
good investment for any one who wishes to 
become acquainted with the best literature, 
as they contain only the cream. Modern 
classics, both American and British, are is- 
sued in attractive shape. A most important 
series is that giving in compact volumes 
biographies of men who have been promi- 
nent in the affairs of our republic. The 
student of our histories should not over- 
look the volumes by John Fiske; they are 
highly valuable as history, and wrtten in an 
attractive style. 





New Books. 


Only Ten Cents, by Mrs. G. R. Alden 
(“Pansy”), is a story of earnest effort 
toward righteousness by a humble little 
worker, who, nevertheless, reaps a rich re- 
ward, No one understands better the at- 
tractive teaching of righteousness than 
does this famous and favorite writer of 
high class Sunday-school stories. (Loth- 
rop Publishing Co. Boston, 12mo, cloth, il- 
lustrated. $1.50.) 


Three handsome little books have re- 
cently been published. One of the Sweet 
Old Chapters, by Rose Porter, which de- 
picts a young girl who is led to view the 
common things of life with awakened vi- 
sion; Risen with Christ, an address on the 
resurrection, by the Rev. A. J. Gordon, 
D.D.; and Where Kitty Found Her Soul, 
by Mrs. J. H. Walworth. .(Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. Each 16mo. 
illustrated. Leatherette boards, decorated, 
30 cents.) 


Social Meanings of Religious Expert- 
ences is thetitle of six lecture-sermons, by 
George D Herron, D.D. Dr. Herron is a 
man deeply earnest. He has courted and 
met the fate of all prophets and reformers. 
He has assailed the weak timbers in the 
church and the conservatives have charged 
him with anarchistic and heretical icono- 
clasm. He has forced the world to hear 
him because he had truths —unpleasant 
truths to utter. The present volume con- 
sists of a series of six lecture-sermons, de- 
livered first in Chicago and afterwards at 
the Shawmut church in Boston. Abraham, 
Jacob, Elijah, Peter, and Paul are taken as 
types; the training through which they 
went, the mistakes they made, the successes 
they achieved, are interpreted to throw light 
on our modern and more complicated con- 
ditions. The titles of the six lectures are: 
1. “ The Affections as Social Energies.” 
II. “ Economics and Religion.” III. “ The 
Leadership of Social Faith.” IV. “Re- 
pentence unto Service.” V. “ Material 
World and Social Spirit.” VI. “‘ The Ap- 
peal of Redemption to Progress. ‘‘ Even if 
one may not go quite so far as Dr. Herron’s 
conclusions lead him, the thought must be 
confessed to be sound and Christian, and 
the tonic wholesome and educative. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York and Boston, 75 
cents.) 


There are many questions of current in- 
terest about which information is desired, 
but which cannot be readily obtained be- 
cause it has not yet found its way into 
cyclopedias and other works of reference. 
The fact that such information is furnisned 
by Alden's Living Topics Cyclopedia, make 
that book a handy one for writers, teachers, 
and others to have at hand. The second 
volume contains the latest facts concerning 
the nations, Brazil, British empire, Bulgaria, 
Cape Colony, Chile, Chinese empire, and 
others, and concerning three states, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and Connecticut; also 
concerning six large cities, Brooklyn. Buffalo, 
Charleston, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Cleve- 
land, and hundreds of other subjects. The 





information is generally from one year to 
five years later than can be found in any of 
the leading cyclopedias, and commonly a 
year later than the 1696 almanacs and 
annuals. The whole work complete to 
date costs only $1.00, if ordered at once. 
(John B. Alden, 10 and 12 Vandewater 
street, New York.) 


As a writer of stories Mrs. Alexander is 
known to a wide circle of readers. She is 
a bright entertaining writer who under- 
stands human nature and knows how to 
construct a good plot and make her char- 
acters interesting. One of the latest books 
is Broken Links, a \ove story of English 
life. It is issued in Cassell’s Union Square 
Library. (The Cassell Publishing Co., 31 
East 17th street, N. Y.) 


Andy's Ward, or, The International 
Museum, by James Otis, is a story that 
boys will appreciate. The characters are 
as strange as ever appeared in the pages of 
a story, being none other than the giant, 
fat lady, dwarf, and others of a museum. 
The two boys who wait on them have 
plenty of amusing adventures. (The Penn 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia.) 


The Rev. John Henry, by Percival R. 
Benson, is the story of a young minister 
who started out in his career with plenty of 
enthusiasm but who, being called to a 
wealthy church, met with opposition from 
members of his congregation that well- 
nigh shattered his faith in the church. The 
conditions depicted are by no means un- 
common, (A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York.) 


Whoever has heard Henry Ward Beecher 
speak knows how full lectures, addresses, 
and sermons were of comparisons that, in 
a few words, flashed a thought upon the 
mind and left a lasting impression on the 
memory. These were never far-fetched, 
but were the product of the speaker's vivid 
imagination. On reading these expressions 
of Beecher, one cannot feel the charm they 
exercised when delivered by this master 
orator, but one can appreciate somewhat 
the power of the man. A book of Mefa- 


phors, Similes, and Other Characteristic 


Sayings of this wonderful man, compiled 
from discourses reported by T. J Eilin- 
wood, with an introduction by Homer B. 
Sprague, Ph. D., has just been issued. It 
embodies a large part of the wisdom of the 
great preacher. (Andrew J. Graham & 
Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y.) 


* Grace Livingston Hill has contributed to 

religious journals many bright, helpful 
stories, each one of them designed to incul- 
cate the spirit or enforce the principles that 
underlie the Christian Endeavor movement. 
The best and most recent of these stories 
have now been collected by Mrs. Hill into 
book form and published in an attractive 
volume under the title Katharine's Yester- 
day, its leading and longest story. The 
ne ok principal stories in the volume are 
“ How Adalaide Went to the Convention,” 
“Why Adalaide Stayed Home from the 
Convention,” “The Unknown God,” and 
“The Minister's Bonnet.” (Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, 12mo, cloth, 425 pp., 
$1.50.) 
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Erie Railroad 


Tee . + * 
Picturesque 
Trunk Line 
of America. 

















The ony line whose trains are everywhere 
protected by 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
-+o=— 


THE ONLY LINE WITHOUT 
CHANGE FROM 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


TO BEAUTIFUL 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


Located at a high altitude, amidst charming 
surroundings, its shores dotted by hotels of 
unusual excellence. Chautauqua Lake is 
famous as the 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT, 


and is reached with speed, comfort, and 
safety by the 


.«- PICTURESQUE ERIE. 


D. |. ROBERTS, 
Gen. Passenger Agent. 
$30 a week for 


WHY BE POOR GENTS OR LADIES 


Using or selling Old Reliable Plater. 
Plates rusty, worn kuives, forks, spoons, &c. 
nice as new, dipped in melted metal. 
Wears ten years; fine finieh, no grind- 
ing, polishing or @xperietice ; a boy can 
doit. Every family or hotel have work. 
{ Profits ——. RAP’ 1D DISH 

makes wives and dau; 
waste Bright, polished dishes, no 
muss or slop. Best made, cheap, durable. Guaranwed. Greatest 
sellers on earth. Wholesale to agent*, Easy job. Circulars free. 
Write HARRISON & CO., (B 9) COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


WE WILL 
SELL YOU 
THE — 

t, Surry, Pheeton, Spring 

Wagon, Harness or Saddle 

in the world at Lowest 

—\red 0.0: D. anywhere to 



























A = y 
AH 
ABS 


All goods 
guaranteed as ene or money refunded. Send 
for large illustrated catalogue and testimonials Free. 
Write today address(in — je) RS’ UNION 
458 West VanBuren Street, 2 Chicago, Ilia. 


DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Qur Times 


80 cents a Year. 











The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 





Interesting Notes. 


The appearance of a charming booklet, 
“ Acadia and Thereabouts”” reminds one 
that it is time to plan for vacation. After 
reading it the planning is a pleasure, for 
the book gives so much help. Briefly told— 
it is a trip to Nova Scotia, Cape Breton Is- 
land, and Prince Edward Island, most of it 
on the sea via the Canada and Piant line of 
magvificent steamers. Leaving Boston, the 
first stop is Halifax where one nay go by 
rail to Grand Pré, the home of the unfor- 
tunate Acadians, (whose history is well- 
known.) and of Evangeline The scenery 
and the quaintness of the people are charm- 
ing. Returning to Halifax in the steamer 
a Sail is then taken along the rueged coast, 
through the Strait of Canso which separates 
Nova Scotia from Cape Breton Island, 
thence through Northumberland strait to 
the end of the route, Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island. From here various ex- 
cursions may be taken and the finest possi- 
ble fishing and shooting enjoyed, or abso 
lute rest. The hotels and boarding houses 
are noted for their moderate rates, so that 
it will not require a heavy pocketbook to 
make this enjoyable trip, which has been 
made possible by the energy of Henry B. 
Plant, president of the great Plant system 
of steamships and railways Write to Mr. 
J. J. Farnsworth, 261 Broadway, N. Y , for 
a copy of this art booklet and all informa 
tion regarcing the trip. 


Among the many schools and colleges 
now adopting the Isaac Pitman system of 
shorthand, may be mentioned Paine’s Busi- 
ness college, one of the oldest and best 
known institutions in New York city, which 
makes the announcement in its new pros- 
pectus. The teaching of the Isaac Pitman 
shorthand in the public schools of this and 
o her large cities has had the effect of popu- 
larizing this system to such an extent, that 
it would seem that the day is not far dis- 
tant, when the majority of schools and busi- 
ness colleges will be teaching it. 


A great number of books of value to 
teachers and pupils may be securedfrom that 
old and reliable firm of Lee & Shepard. 
These include works on elementary science, 
readers for young patriots, physical culture 
books, King’s Geographical Readers, sup- 

lementary reading books, pedagogical 
ooks, histories, etc. Those who wish to 
found school libraries or add to those 
already in existence should examine Lee & 
Shepard’s catalogues. 


For reading in school or in the home, the 
Standard Literature series of the University | = 
Publishing Company, New York, furnishes 
the best literature in convenient shape. 
Such writers as Cooper, Scott, Irving, 
Tennyson, Byron, and others are drawn 
from. The Golden-Rod Books give rhymes 
and fables, songs and stories, ballads and 
tales, fairy stories, etc. Such standard 
books as Maury’s Manual of Geography, 
Davis’ and Holmes’ Readers, and Gilder- 
sleeve’s La‘in Grammar should not be 
overlooked. 


In the making of school books nowa- 
days there is a great deal of competition, 
but competition, they say, is the life of 
trade. The Werner School Book Company 
evidently do not fear it, for they have 
started out to make their books as good as 
there are going. The Werner Primer is es- 
pecially noticeable, and has won a great 
hold on the teachers in the short time it 
has been in use. Send to the Werner Co., 
5 East 16th street, New York, for informa- 
tion in regard to the arithmetics, grammars, 
physiologies, geographies, histories, Ger- 
man books, etc., inthe Werner Educational 
series. 





Duxbak 








is the name 
of the 
Ca 
ow 
oo 
° 6 e BIAS 
eo VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDING 


that is rainproof and sheds water. It 
wears—like the other S. H. & M.’s and 
does not turn gray like the cheap kinds. 
Put it on your traveling and sea-side gowns 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


" Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ a new 72 c) 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Lagigs’ 
= Journal, giving yaluable points, mailed for 
25c 


5. H. & M, Co., P, 0, Box 699, N. Y. City. 





A Skin ot Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, cMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
veecties, Moth. ~ 


Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
. ish on : 






PURIFIES 


‘adics will use them, I recom 
as the least harm less of all skia prepara 
bottle will last six months using it every d Also 
ee fapmy Ty removes superfluous hair wi out in- 
IRD. T T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods "Dealers 
tbrovgnout > 2 us anada and E 
a Stern’s, 


Aiso foun Y. City at R. He 
et 8, vtidiey" 8 oh! = ee Goods I ers. 

ft base imi $1,000 Reward for 
oles to ch! of any —— Bade the same. 


FLAGS! c<f@ 





couees by State 


a. Address: 
Successor to OAK HALL 2. o9 
G. W. Simmons & Co.. Boston, 7 Mass. 





-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
iow ay FREE. 
Wirt, Rose St., N.Y. 
_D" IALOGUES-— 
Hi AIR" EALTH ice pa 


wf ang. 
FO .¥ - 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
— to our patrons the following extraordinary 
offers : 


The Professional Teacher. . 


144 pages, size of Teacuers’ InstrruTE—equa!l to 
soo pages of an ordinary book—3O conse _ 
—one-half usual price. It contains tate 
Graded Examination Questions and ) WL. on 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, Many valuable 
articles on educational subjects. 
Educational Foundations. Zoxnd. 

1892-3. a es. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 
teacher. cents postpaid. egular price $1.25. 


abies Best 100 Books. 
10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents. 

Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 
Every N. Y. teacher should own it, 
cents, Regular price, 30 cents. 


Browning’s Aspects of Education. 
A standard treatise on educational history. {3 
cents postpaid. Regular price, 25 cents. 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 


8 cents. Regular price, 15 cents, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 
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olumbia 
rice Fits 
olumbia 


Ouality 


If Columbias were not worth $100, 
they wouldn’t sell for $100—un- 
certain bicycles bring various prices. 


Columbia Catalogue free at our agencies 
—by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


Pope Mfg.Co., Hartford,Conn. 








Vertical writing is easy to write and easy 
to read, and handsomer than slant writing. 
Before ‘deciding what system to adopt ex- 
amine that of Potter & Putnam, 63 Fifth 
avenue, New York. The copies are printed 
on fine, heavy paper from copper plates, 
and have great beauty and strength. The 
Standard series has six numbers and the 
Advanced series four numbers. Examine 
also the New Vertical Script Primer and 
New Vertical Script Reading Chart. 


For one who desires to keep informed of 
the history of the times—political, social, 
industrial, scientific, etc..—no better paper 
could be procured than Current History, a 
quarterly magazine, issued by Garretson, 
Cox & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. The pages are 
of magazine size ar.d each number makes a 
book as thick as the Century and other 
large magazines. The articles in Current 
History are prepared with a great deal of 
care and cover the leading features under 

each topic for three months, One feature 
we have noticed is that they are remarkably 
free from partisan bias, which readers of all 
shades of opinion will appreciate. The il- 
lustrations are fine half-tone portraits, maps, 
etc. The price of the magazine is $1.50 per 
year. 


One who is collecting a historical or liter- 
ary library ought to watch carefully for the 
publications otf G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. They have lately issued, in elegant 
form and carefully edited, the works of that 
unsurpassed prose writer, Washington 
Irving. The last Heroes of the Nations to 
whom volumes have been devoted are 
Lorenzo de Medici and Jeanne d’ Arc, 
while to the Stories of the Nations are 
added the Story of the Crusades, and the 
Story of Vedic India. Pelham’s Outline of 
Roman History is planned to meet the re- 
quirements of higher grade students and 
reading classes. 


Young people will be delighted with 
Frank R. Stockton’s Fanciful Tales, edited 
for use in schools with notes, by Julia 
Elizabeth Langworthy. It is issued by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, who 
also publish the following attractive vol- 
umes: A Child's Garden of Verses, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, beautifully illus- 
trated by Charles Robinson ; The Making 
of the Great West, by Samuel ‘Adams Drake, 


| with illustrations and maps; Children’s 
Stories in American Literature. by Henri 
etta Christian Wright; Love Songs of 
Childhood, by Eugene Field, and The Mak- 


Drake. 


The public has become pretty well ac- 
quainted with the handsome publications of 
the New Century Educational Company. 
These have been turned over to their suc- 
cessor:, The Morse Company, whose of- 
fices are at 95 Fifth avenue, New York, and 
113 Devonshire street, Boston. Thomp- 
son’s Fairy Tale and Fable is are arrange 
ment of fables and folk-stories, with repro- 
ductions from Landseer, Bonheur, Troyon, 
Douglas, and others. It has been adopted 
in many important cities. The New Cen- 
tury Busy Work and Development Maps 
are very effective school-room aids. <A 
good list of advanced ideas are in prepara- 
tion for fall work 


There is no end to the making of books 
—good, bad, and indifferent—in this age; 
but it would be hard to find so many good 
books for reference, library, and school use 
anywhere else as there are on the list of T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., of Boston and New 
York. Crowell’s Standard Library contains 
many of the best works in fiction, history, 
biography, and poetry. The Handy Vol- 
ume Classics in Prose and Poetry furnishes 
the best literature in handsome and conve- 
nient shape. Another series that might be 
mentioned is the Children’s Favorite Clas- 
sics. However, it is impossible to mention 
all; those who wish to be more fully in- 
formed should send for catalogues. 


Girls who use Pond’s Extract as an auxiliary of 
soap and water at their toilet always have that fresh, 
clearcomplexion, betokening health and good breeding 

There are scores of things in the way of 
stationery that are needed by the schools. 
It is a matter of economy as well as a 
source of satisfaction to get the best qual- 
ity and the latest styles. The Acme Sta- 
tionery & Paper Co., have the advantage of 
being able to supply a great variety of arti- 
cles in different styles. They take pride in 
making their goods the best, and what is 
more, high educational authorities say they 
are the best. The Quincy Practice Paper 
is known to teachers everywhere, and it is 
now made for vertical writing also. The 
company introduced manilla paper, which 
everybody says is “so soft to the eyes.” 
They make over one thousand different 
kinds of pads, tablets, note books, exercise 
books, spelling blanks, examination blanks, 
etc., that are suitable for schools. Teach- 
ers should have their catalogue ; send to 74 
Duane street, N. Y., for it. 


Improved Reading and Spelling by the 
Pollard Synthetic Method. 


Comment upon this method, by Edward 
Everett Hale, in “ Boston Commonwealth,” 
February 22, 1896: “It is quite true that 
the time of a child five years old is of no 
great importance, and that merely to save 
that child six months’ drudgery, is not any 
great saving to the working power of the 
world. But if, while you save that drudg- 
ery, the child is more alive and less stupid, 
that is a thing of agreat deal of importance 
both to the child himself and to the world 
in which he is to work. And this sort of 
saving seems to be achieved by Mrs Pol- 
lard’s text-books.” For particulars write 
the Western Publishing House, Chicago, 
Ill., whose advertisement appears in this 
issue. 


Young Mothers 


should early learn the necessity of keeping 
on hand a supply ot Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies 
as well as for general cooking. It has 
stood the test for 30 years, and its value is 
recognized, 





ing of New England. by Samuel Adams | 


Great 


proved by the statements of lead- 
Sales 


ing druggists everywhere, show 
that the people have an abiding confidence 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Great 
Cures proved by the voluntary state- 
ments of thousands of people, 
show that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has great 
e over disease by purifying, en- 
ower riching and invigorating the 
blood, upon which health and life depend. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


, are the only pills ‘to take ake 
Hood s Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











BOVININE 


Surgeon-General 
Murray used it suc- 
cessfully for nervous 
dyspepsia in his own 
family. 

AT ALL DRUCCISTS. 
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Tes NO EXCUSE 


For having freckles, 

blackheads, tanned, 

red, spotted, mothy, 

ugly or muddy skin, 

pimples, tetter, ec- 

zema, rashes, etc., 
when 


Dumi-Ronle #7 iy 


—harmiess as dew— 
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There is nothing like it. 
> everywhere eagerly unite in its praise. 
> who writes for them. 


> preparation in the world. 
» any case it fails to cure. 


We will give $500 


it everywhere, and ‘will send you a full-sized 


$1 BOTTLE FREE 


; 
> 
7 


wy 


‘ your acquaintances. 
address today. 
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easily, quickly and forever removes and cures every 
blemish and makes the skin clear, soft and beautiful. 
Leading actresses, profes- 
P sional beauties, society ladies and people of refinement 4 
Hundreds of 
> testimonials with portraits will be sent free to anyone 4 
Derma-Royale is the best skin ¢ 
for 4 
Wherever it is once tried 
» everybody wants it, so we are determined to introduce a 


> if you will talk it up and help us introduce it among 
Send us your full post-office 


» The DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mec — construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency 

Having every facility for this clase - work Ican 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 





ARNT 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES, Pricoss cts, by mail 
MRE a, 
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as glasses helpey-s. NO PA Whispers heard. Send for 
Trial 


Fares Boox to F, Hiscox Co., 868 Bway, NewYork, Office 


. For Men and Roys at wholesale prices. Free 
Catalogue. Also Bicycles. Sewing Machines 
Baggies, Harness. Mills, Tools, Safes, Gans 
Seales ete. CHICAGO St "ALE CO. Chicago Lil, 


free. , 
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SHIRT WAISTS 


with laundered 

Collar and Cuffs 
at a decided re- 
duction—wa ists 
that have been 
selling for $1.00 
we now offer at 


60 cents 


and prepay pos- 
tage. 

The Waists 
are in pink, blue 
and black stripes, 
with reinforced yoke, large Bishop sleeves, 
very full back, front gathered in pleats, laund- 
ered perfectly. At the above price—60 cents 
—they are the greatest bargain of the season. 

FF TT 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
DRY GOODS. PHILADELPHIA. 


All Over the World. 














on the market, and more of Brown’s 
French Dressing is sold throughout 
the world than any other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and 
accept no substitute ; take only 


yevevevery’ 
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It is the most reliable shoe dressing 
E 





iBrown’s French Dressing 
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The Ideal American Trip. 


2,000 MILES THROUGH 
UNSALTED SEAGS........ 


The Most Luxurious and Delightful Trip on 
the American Continent ! 


And the only one of its kind possible in the world 
between 


BUFFALO and DULUTH 


By the magnificent steel constructed, modern, 
and superbly-appointed twin-screw 
steamships of the 


Northern Steamship Co., | 
North West and North Land, 


5,000 tons. 7,000 horse-power. 386 feet in length. 
Accommodate 500 passengers. Carry no freight. 
These ships are not surpassed in any particular, either 


in construction, equipment, or furnishing, 
by any in the world. 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


This line forms the dustless and most de. | 
lightful route across the continent, 
New 67 hour train for Port- 
tand via Spokane. 


Further particulars of any agent, or of 
A. A. HEARD, Gen’! Pass’r Ag’t, 
BuFFALo, N. Y. 





Send 4 cts. in stamps for Tourist Literature. 


The Drift of Negroes from the South. 


I have already indicated a movement of 
the blacks away from both the Upland and 
Lowland regions. While this has undoubt- 
edly tended in some measure southward 
into the Gulf Coast region and westward 
into the Mississippi Bottom, it has also and 
in perhaps greater volume flowed out of the 
Southern states altogether into the cities 
and towns of the North. The single state 
of Pennsylvania increased its black popula- 
tion between 1880 and 1890 by 22,061, 
while the aggregate gain of the blacks in 
the whole tier of the border states of the 
South— Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, with Vir- 
ginia added—was only 19,451. New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois also showed 
large gains in negro population, though 
none so great absolutely as Pennsylvania, 
which in 1890 contained 107,595 negroes— 
a number more than one-third as large as 
is contained in Arkansas, a typical South- 
ern state nearly one-hnfth larger in area, In 
all the Northern states taken together and 
including the District of Columbia, which 
may be tairly classed with them, the aggre- 
gate increase of negroes was 116,033, or 
21.42 percent. It is significant that more 
than one-fourth of this gain was in the 
region west of the Missouri river, and no 
less than 7,280 in the three states on the 
distant Pacific coast. The number of 
blacks in the Northern states in 1890 was 
657,646, or 8.79 per cent. of all in the 
United States. In 1860 the percentage of 
blacks north of Mason's and Dixon’s line 
was only 5.46. These figures suffice to 
show that the negro is capable of migration 
on a large scale, and that neither by choice 
nor necessity is he to remain fixed in the 
Southern states. On the contrary we have 
every reason to believe that his movement 
northward, which has been constant since 
his emancipation and, all tuings corsidered, 
rapid, will be henceforth progressively in- 
creased.—A. S. Van de Graaff, in the 
Forum, 


The “ Russian Thistle. ’ 


The so-called “Russian thistle,” or 
“tumbleweed,” has found its way to the 
vicinity of Chicago, as it was sure to do 
sooner or later, and is causing no little an- 
noyance to the farmers of northern Illinois 
and Indiana. It came, of course, along the 
railway lines with the stock-cars, and great 
patches of it are now found on the out- 
skirts of the city. It first got a foothold in 
this country over twenty years ago, having 
been brought by some Russian colonists 
who settlea inthe Northwest. It soon took | 
firm possession of the Dakotas, and began | 
to spread itself over a dozen other states 
and territories, it is a pest that promises 
to make more trouble than the Canada 
thistle ever did. Already it causes a loss 
of several millions annually to the farmers 
of the Northwest, and its ravages are in- 
creasing every year. Thus far science has 
been appealed to almost in vain for some 
effective means of getting rid of this ex- 
tremely unwelcome immigrant.—Harper's 
Weekly. 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. WinsLow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD. 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twenty-tive 
cents a bottle. 
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AN OLD 
MAN 


feels a chill in his blood 
even in summer. He has 
probably worked hard — 
physically or mentally—all 
his life, and he feels ener- 
vated—worn out. Heneeds 
something stimulating, yet 
absolutely pure; something 
warming and full of digest- 
ible nutriment; something 
to fortify his system, renew 
his life, prop his strength. 
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will do all that. A dozen 
bottles will make 100 per 
cent difference in his ap- 
pearance and feelings. He 
will cease to be “an old 
man.” At Druggists. 
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WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 
Incomes made. BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale.. 3% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
of $2.00. Good Teas and 
Coffees 25c. per Ib. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % lb. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA O0., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 289. New YORK. 


























MON, *<UES WED THUR FR. SAT: SUN , 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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N our List may be found text-books of almost every 
grade from the lowest primary to the advanced uni- 
versity. They were not made by professional authors 

but on the contrary they are the outgrowth of school life 
and school-room experience. We desire to make this list 
as widely known as possible among the best teachers, and 
to all school boards who are seeking the best books for 
adoption. Investigation is invited. All correspondence will 


have prompt attention. Leacu, SHEWELL & SANBORN. 


New York, 67 Fifth Ave. Boston, 202 Devonshire St. 
Chicago, 110 Wabash Ave. 


Barnes’ Steel Pens. 


(Two Trave-Marxs.) 





Barnes’ National Pens, 


Made by the Best Workmen in America. 
’ 
Barnes’ PD & S. Pens, 
Made by the Best Workmen in England. 


NO SCRATCHING—EASY WRITING. 
*,*For Sale by all Stationers.—Sample Card 10 cts. 


A. §. BARNES & C0., Sole Makers, 


(Established 1838.) NEW YORK, 








GIFEFORD’S 


Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


A recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar 
School classes and for High Schools. It has already become a notably 
popular text-book, and has been adopted for City of New York.—City of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ,—City of Baltimore, Md.—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of 
Racine, Wis., —Jersey City, N. J.,—Easton, Pa., etc. 

Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Merrill’s = 
Vertical 


Penmanship 





HOSE who are interested 


in Vertical Penmanship 





are invited to correspond with 


the publishers. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & co, 


43, 45, and 47 E. Tenth St., 





NEW YORK. 





TheMassachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 


a SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1896. 


Joun A, Hatt, President. H. M. Puituirs, Secretary. 
JANUARY I, 1896. 

Assets $17,005,291.55- Liabilities, $15,735,123.48. Surplus, $1,270,168.07 

If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a “‘ STATEMENT”’ showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
I was born on the 4 SEE eee eee 
My Name is 
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“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 
THRES NEW MODEL 


Swit Premier "T'ypewriters, 


e@Oee BOBO tUBe 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers, 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities in the United States. 


Quickest 


School Book Mail Order Depart- 
ment in the world. If you want 
any School Book, and want it 
quickly, return this ‘‘ad” with your 
order, New York prices. Send 
cash if you are a stranger to us. 


HINDS & NOBLE, 


4 Cooper Institute, New York City. 














** The “The Worla’s 
Light Greatest ; 
Running” Typewriter. 
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Superiorities EsraBuisHed: 
Lightest Key-Touch, Greatest Speed, Most Con- 
venient Paper Feed, Best for both Corres- 
pondence and Manifolding. 

Best System of Scales. 


FROM THE U. £ ~S. GOV ERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
* Washington, Nov. 23, 1895. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 

Gentlemen : We have now in use In the Bureaus of 
this Department nearly eighty ee machines. 
We have had no complaint from the u of them 
hence we conclude oey are gir ine entire 6 satisfaction. 


(Signed) IRAM BUCKINGHAM, Custodian. 





* Free Illustrated Pamphlet containing Testimonials 
Siom Leading Concerns. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 


316 Broadway, New York. 





SHORTHAND 9235.3: 


a feature in all oteetannl yo DS 
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Pitman’s com lete vhonosraphie Self-tnstractos = 
250 pp., $1.50. pecimen pages, Alphabet, and full 
Rules for Writing, free. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 
Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Ave., N. W. Cor. 20th St. Absolute individual tnstrue- 
tion, day and evening. Elevators running until 10.30 
p.m. Open all suminer. 





J. M. OLCOTT,  seapquaxrers ror 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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